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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MARYLAND 


The  report  of  the  Commission  to  Studv  the  Needs  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Mar\'land  is  submitted  herewith.  Your  Commission  held  its 
organization  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1953.  It  was  decided  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  should  work  as  a  group  in  securing 
the  information  necessar\^  for  the  discovery  of  the  facts  concerning 
educational  needs  in  the  State.  Committees  were  appointed  to  secure 
pertinent  data  in  reference  to  the  various  phases  of  the  Study.  A  staff 
member  of  the  j\lar\'land  State  Department  of  Education  was  assigned 
as  Secretar\^  to  each  of  these  committees,  and  an  additional  staff 
member  was  assigned  to  sen'e  as  Secretar)^  to  the  Commission.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  belief  that  such  a  study  should  be  a  professional  one 
made  bv  professional  people  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  State 
of  Mar)'land,  no  consultants  from  other  areas  were  employed  by  the 
Commission.  All  initial  work  was  done  by  persons  engaged  in  educa- 
tional activities  within  the  State  and  was  carried  on  in  addition  to 
full-time  emplo\Tnent  in  their  respective  positions  in  the  colleges  of 
the  State  and  the  Mar)dand  State  Department  of  Education.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  fashion,  the  study  has  consumed  more  time  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  outside  experts  had  been  employed.  By  the  same 
token,  your  Commission  believes  that  the  study  is  a  more  thorough 
one  than  would  have  been  possible  had  other  procedures  been  fol- 
lowed. Much  research  into  population  statistics,  building  facilities 
available,  instructional  personnel  to  be  required,  and  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  institutions  of  Maryland  has  gone  into  this  study. 

In  the  final  organization  and  editing  of  the  report,  the  sendees  of 


Dr.   Guy  E.   Snavely,   formerly  Executive  Director,   Association   of 
American  Colleges,  were  secured  for  a  brief  period. 

Your  Commission  presents  these  recommendations  as  representing 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Com.mission.  With  the  exception  of 
two  areas,  every  item  included  has  received  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  all  Commission  members.  We  hope  that  this  report  will  make 
a  contribution  to  the  educational  program  of  Maryland  which  will 
prove  to  be  of  lasting  value. 


Wilbur  Devilhiss 
Earle  T.  Hawkins 
Otto  Kraushaar 
Lowell  ].  Reed 


Lowell  S.  Ensor 
Martin  Jenkins 
John  E.  Wise 
Roszel  C.  Thomsen 


Thomas  G.  Pullen,  ]r. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 


CHAPTER  I    THE  ORIGIN 

AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


The  original  request  for  a  co-operative  study  of  the  needs  in  higher 
education  in  Baltimore  and  environs  was  addressed  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Baltimore  City  by  the  presidents  of  six  nonpublic,  nonprofit 
degree-granting  colleges  and  universities  in  or  near  Baltimore  City. 
Both  Superintendents  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  study,  but  due  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  William  H.  Lemmel,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  there  was  a  delay  in  proceeding.  A  request 
was  made  then  of  Governor  McKeldin  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Baltimore. 

Subsequent  to  the  sending  of  this  request  to  Governor  McKeldin, 
a  conference  was  called  of  representatives  of  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  State,  and  the  proposal  of  the  six  nonpublic  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  study  was  approved  by  the  larger 
group  with  the  understanding  that  the  study  include  the  entire  State 
rather  than  be  limited  to  Baltimore  City  and  environs,  although  it 
was  agreed  that  emphasis  in  the  study  be  given  to  this  particular  area. 
A  committee  from  the  group  was  appointed  to  discuss  the  request  with 
Governor  McKeldin.  Following  this  conference  Governor  McKeldin 
appointed  a  Commission  composed  of  seven  representatives  of  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  President  of  the  Bal- 
timore City  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  last  named  being  designated  as  Chairman. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  according  to  the  statement  expressed  in 
the  Committee's  letter  dated  February  13,  1953,  to  Governor  Mc- 
Keldin, was  "  to  discover  what  additional  needs  (higher  education) 
there  are  likely  to  be,  whether  they  will  probably  be  adequately  met 
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by  existing  institutions,  and,  if  not,  how  they  can  best  be  met.  This  is 
the  professional  method  of  approaching  every  educational  problem- 
discover  all  pertinent  facts,  objectively  interpret  the  facts,  and  pro- 
fessionally determine  how  best  to  meet  discovered  needs." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  request  to  Go\  ernor  McKeldin  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Higher  Education  was  the  proposed 
expansion  (or  so  it  was  understood)  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
into  the  Citv  of  Baltimore.  In  commenting  upon  this  point,  the  com- 
mittee of  presidents  stated  in  its  letter  of  request:  "  We  do  so  [request 
the  study]  not  because  we  are  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  the  State 
University.  We  can  neither  oppose  nor  favor  such  expansion  until 
we  have  reliable  data  on  which  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  We 
ask  that  such  data  not  only  be  discovered  but  also  interpreted  by  an 
impartial  group." 

The  presidents'  request  to  Go\'emor  McKeldin  stated  further  that 
the  independent  institutions  of  higher  learning  did  not  wish  to 
undertake  a  sur\'ey  alone,  as  thev  considered  the  problem  one  of 
concern  to  all  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  levels,  public  and 
private.   This  statement  was  as  follows: 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  given  locality  owe  it  to  the 
people  of  that  community  to  evolve  a  plan  for  co-operatively  serving  the 
higher  educational  needs  of  youth  and  adults  efficiently,  economically, 
and  without  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  and  facilities.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  how  many  students  any  one  institution  can  induce  to 
enroll.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  whether  all  institutions  together  are 
meeting  the  exceedingly  varied  educational  needs  of  all  persons  who 
need,  desire,  and  are  able  to  profit  by  post-secondary  educational  op- 
portunities. This  calls  for  a  professional  attitude  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  local  institutions. 

The  request  concluded: 

.  .  .  we  believe  that  the  higher  educational  needs  of  Baltimore  and 
nearby  counties  should  be  sur\'eyed  and  recommendations  should  be 
made  not  by  any  one  institution,  not  by  any  small  group  of  institutions, 
but  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  by  all  institutions— public  and  private, 
secondary  and  post-secondary. 

The  taxpayers  of  Maryland  ha\'e  a  right  to  know  the  facts  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  combined  judgment  of  all  institutions  which  are 
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sen'ing  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  people  before  they  are 
rushed  into  any  commitment  to  bear  the  cost  of  additional  tax-supported 
higher  educational  facilities  anywhere  in  the  State. 

We,  the  undersigned,  therefore  respectfully  request  you  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  State  against  any  expansion  of  tax-supported 
higher  educational  facilities  either  in  the  Baltimore  area  or  elsewhere  in 
the  State  until  the  need  has  been  established  bv  an  impartial  survey.  As 
previously  indicated,  we  believe  this  sur\"ey  should  be  made  co-opera- 
tively by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Baltimore  City  School 
System,  and  all  public  and  private  nonprofit  degree-granting  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Commission  was  to  delineate  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  survey,  \vhich  had  been  set  forth  with  some  degree 
of  clarity  in  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission.  In 
simple  language,  it  was  agreed  that  its  purpose  was  to  determine  the 
needs  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  the  extent  to  which  those  needs 
are  being  met  now,  and  the  way  in  w^hich  probable  future  needs  mav 
be  met.  This  statement  may  be  an  oversimplification  of  the  problem, 
but  it  serves  as  a  point  from  which  a  more  detailed  analvsis  can  start. 

The  next  step  of  the  Commission  was  to  define  needs.  Obviously 
needs  of  any  nature  are  predicated  upon  a  philosophv.  W^hat  may 
seem  a  luxur\-  to  one  individual  mav  be  a  necessity  for  another.  The 
first  practical  task  of  the  Commission  then  was  to  agree  upon  a  philoso- 
phy of  higher  education.  The  statement  of  that  philosophv  is  set 
forth  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  Commission  was  next  faced  with  the  necessitv  of  deciding 
upon  the  specific  scope  of  its  deliberations.  Should  it  confine  itself  to 
a  consideration  of  the  needs  in  higher  education  in  the  conventional 
sense  or  should  it  concern  itself  with  the  larger  problem  of  post-high- 
school  education  in  all  types  of  degree-granting  colleges,  with  pro- 
fessional and  semiprofessional  education,  and  with  graduate  educa- 
tion? The  conclusion  of  the  Commission  was  that  it  must  consider 
all  education  given  in  higher  degree-granting  institutions,  under- 
graduate, professional  and  graduate,  and  that  it  must  give  special 
consideration  to  those  post-high-school  institutions  whose  purpose  for 
the  moment  mav  be  primarily  vocational  or  avocational  in  nature  but 
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which  are  rapidly  developing  programs  in  general  education  as  prepa- 
ration for  specialized  training.  Music,  art,  business,  and  industry  are 
fields  in  which  this  type  of  post-high-school  education  is  rapidly 
expanding. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  specific  problem  in  con- 
nection with  professional  and  semiprofessional  education,  the  latter 
a  new  development  in  the  field  of  specialized  education.  The  Com- 
mission was  reminded  quite  definitely  by  certain  professional,  business, 
and  industrial  leaders  that  it  should  discover  not  only  if  the  present 
facilities  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  both  on  the  under- 
graduate and  professional  levels,  are  adequate  to  train  all  the  youth 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  professions  and  semiprofessions  and 
who  are  able  to  attend  such  institutions,  but  also  to  discover  if: 
(i)  there  are  those  who  desire  this  type  of  education  and  cannot 
secure  it  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  (2)  existing  institutions  are 
preparing  enough  persons  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  professions,  busi- 
ness, industry,  and,  of  course,  the  general  public  for  such  trained  indi- 
viduals. Specifically,  the  questions  related  to  such  professions  as  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  teaching,  engineering,  library,  and  social  service  work. 
Other  suggestions  made  by  representatives  of  the  professions  were 
(i)  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  semiprofessional  education  (be- 
tween vocational  on  the  one  hand  and  professional  on  the  other— 
admittedly  a  difficult  distinction,  but  one  that  is  needed  today,  particu- 
larly in  the  technical  fields)  can  and  should  be  offered  and  the 
facilities  available,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  professional  education 
beyond  the  present  level  required  for  admission  to  a  profession  can 
be  offered.  In  view  of  the  unprecedented  advances  made  in  profes- 
sional education  during  the  past  three  decades,  the  Commission  was 
constrained  to  accept  these  suggestions  as  part  of  the  problem  to  be 
studied. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  representatives  of  both  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  committed  to  a  co-operative 
study  of  the  problems  of  all  higher  education  in  the  State.  It  had, 
therefore,  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  place  of  public 
and  private  education  and  the  part  that  both  should  play  in  providing 
higher  education  to  the  youth  of  Maryland.  It  had  to  recognize 
clearly  the  place  of  each  existing  and  proposed  institution  in  the  total 
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program  of  higher  education,  its  reason  for  being,  its  purpose,  its 
philosophy,  its  pecuhar  nature,  and  the  possibihty  of  its  expansion. 
It  might  be  remarked  at  this  point  that  the  Commission  did  not  con- 
sider it  within  the  scope  of  its  purpose  to  study  the  internal  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  each  institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  State; 
its  purpose  was  broader.  This  study  is  not  an  analysis  of,  and  report 
on,  each  institution  of  higher  learning;  it  is  a  study  of  over-all  needs 
in  higher  education  and  the  extent  to  which  those  needs  can  be  met 
by  existing  and  possible  future  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  order  to  evolve  a  sound  and  workable  set  of  recommendations, 
the  Commission  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  accumulating  and 
analyzing  data.  It  was  necessary  to  study  elementary  and  high-school 
enrollment  figures  for  years  past  and  to  project  these  figures  into  the 
future  as  far  as  1970,  which  could  be  done  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Data  on  high-school  graduates  entering  college,  the  kind  and  quality 
of  students  entering,  the  probable  number  entering  in  the  future  were 
collected  and  analyzed.  A  special  study  was  made  of  the  type  of 
student  who  now  enters  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  reasons 
given  for  attending.  Likewise  a  study  was  made  of  high-school 
graduates  who  in  terms  of  intelligence  and  scholarship  are  college 
material  but  do  not  continue  their  education.  Data  were  secured  on 
the  geographical  location  of  students  entering  and  not  entering,  and 
the  geographical  location  of  institutions  with  respect  to  those  who 
entered  and  those  who  did  not. 

It  was  necessary  to  collect  and  analyze  data  concerning  facilities 
made  available  in  the  various  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  these  facilities  without  interfering  with  the 
major  purpose  of  any  institution,  and  to  recommend  additional  facili- 
ties or  institutions  if  necessary. 

There  is  the  insistent  problem  of  finance.  The  Commission  was 
not  concerned  with  one  type  of  institution  only,  that  is,  public  or 
private,  but  with  both.  Three  patterns  of  financing  are  now  followed 
in  Maryland:  public  institutions  supported  mainly  by  public  funds; 
some  nonpublic  institutions  receiving  both  private  and  public  funds; 
and  some  nonpublic  institutions  receiving  private  funds  only.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  both  public  and  private  institutions  have  a  place 
in  the  scheme  of  higher  education  and  that  both  would  have  to  re- 
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ceive  additional  funds  if  they  were  to  expand  to  meet  additional  needs, 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  total  problem  could  not  be  disregarded. 

The  Commission  made  its  analysis  of  the  problem  and  its  recom- 
mendations in  the  light  of  these  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  II    THE  COMMISSION'S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
The  Function  of  Higher  Education  in  a  Democracy 


Education  is  one  of  the  basic  tools  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  beginning  of  our  national  history  we  have  had  a 
stout  faith  in  the  personal  and  civic  benefits  of  education.  In  no  other 
place  or  time  have  men  accepted  so  widely,  as  presently  in  the  United 
States,  the  axiomatic  birthright  of  each  person  to  as  much  education 
as  he  can  assimilate  and  use.  The  ideal  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  is  the  root  of  our  national  strength  and  has  helped  the  nation  rise 
to  its  present  stature. 

The  reasons  for  our  sustained  and  expanding  faith  in  the  benefits 
of  education  are  evident.  The  founding  fathers,  who  were  themselves 
well-educated  men,  believed  that  education  is  an  indispensable  bul- 
wark of  republican  institutions.  It  was  plain  to  them,  as  it  is  to 
thinking  citizens  today,  that  democracy,  more  than  any  other  form 
of  government,  stands  in  need  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  an 
electorate  capable  of  distinguishing  between  fact  and  fiction,  between 
truth  and  buncombe,  between  policies  based  on  reason  and  policies 
based  on  passion.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  observed,  "  Learning  must  be 
generally  diffused  that  our  liberties  may  be  secure." 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  civic  and  social  benefits  of  education 
are  the  advantages  which  education  offers  to  the  individual  man  or 
woman.  In  the  American  philosophy  of  individualism  and  oppor- 
tunity each  person  is  considered  to  have  an  inherent  right— if  not  an 
obligation— to  develop  his  powers  and  capacities  to  the  fullest.  Only 
in  so  doing  can  he  best  serve  both  his  own  happiness  and  the  good 
of  the  community.  The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  entails  the  individual's  right  to  partake  of  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  the  community  can  provide  and  the  individual  can  assimilate. 
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Although  our  dreams  are  admittedly  better  than  our  practice,  Ameri- 
can education  reflects  the  humane  aim  to  perpetuate  a  fluid  social 
structure,  permitting  each  person  to  rise  by  virtue  of  demonstrated 
merit  and  ability  instead  of  relying  on  inherited  social  or  economic 
status.  In  the  United  States,  "  equality "  does  not  mean  parity  of 
status  for  all  adults,  but  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity,  the  open  door 
for  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  their  powers  for  useful  ends  of  their 
own  choosing.  The  nearer  we  approach  this  goal,  the  greater  is  the 
likelihood  of  forwarding  personal  libert\'. 

In  the  mid-twentieth  century  the  realization  of  the  civic  and  indi- 
vidual goals  of  education  is  complicated  by  the  growing  significance 
of  two  problems.  The  first  centers  in  the  mounting  complexity  of 
life  in  modern  highly  industrialized  society  and  the  enormously  en- 
larged scope  of  the  personal  and  national  responsibilities  stemming 
from  our  emergence  as  a  historic  world  power.  These  complementary 
aspects  of  contemporary  life  have  not  only  generated  heavy  new  de- 
mands on  the  discernment  and  understanding  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
citizens  who  are  the  ultimate  judges  of  local  as  well  as  of  national 
policies,  they  have  also  altered  drastically  the  requirements  and  stand- 
ards of  education  in  the  learned  professions,  in  statesmanship,  and 
for  leadership  in  business  and  in  community  welfare.  In  order  to 
fulfill  his  normal  functions  in  life  intelligently,  the  citizen  must  now 
be  much  better  informed  about  many  more  things,  must  be  in  pos- 
session of  wider  sympathies  and  a  broader  understanding  than  his 
grandfather  needed  to  be. 

The  second  problem  is  occasioned  by  the  rapid  and  accelerating 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  young  people  attending  school  and  college 
and  the  progressive  lengthening  of  the  course  of  study.^ 

The  increase  in  total  enrollment,  present  and  prospective,  presents 
the  staggering  task  of  doubling  plant  facilities  and  recruitment  of  a 
host  of  new  teachers.  And  in  this  respect  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
no  exception.  Of  even  greater  significance  for  the  character  and 
quality  of  education  in  the  years  to  come  is  the  growing  percentage  of 
the  school-  and  college-age  groups  who  are  pursuing  an  education. 
The  objective  of  universal  education  through  the  twelfth  grade  is 

^  See  the  statistics  in  Chapter  VIII  of  this  Re'port. 
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now  at  the  point  ot  virtual  fulfillment.  This  means  that  many  young 
people  of  high-school  age  who  formerly  would  have  dropped  out  of 
school  for  lack  of  interest,  ability,  or  for  economic  reasons  now  com- 
plete twelve  grades,  and  the  schools  have  had  to  adjust  their  curricula 
to  the  needs  of  an  evermore  heterogeneous  group  in  regard  to  abilities, 
interests,  and  vocational  needs. 

The  same  social  pressures  which  encourage  more  and  more  young 
people  to  complete  at  least  twelve  grades  of  schooling  also  cause  a 
growing  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  to  matriculate  in  the 
colleges.  To  be  sure,  bv  no  means  all  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
profit  by  a  post-high-school  education  now  go  to  college;  but  those 
who  do  go  constitute  a  group  which  is  becoming  steadily  more  hetero- 
geneous in  ability,  interests,  and  life  expectations.  The  drive  for  more 
and  more  education  raises  in  urgent  form  the  broad  question  of  the 
scope  and  functions  of  post-high-school  education  as  well  as  the  special 
problem  of  what  should  be  the  place  of  the  four-year  college  in  the 
future  of  higher  education.  What  should  be  its  scope  and  character 
and  W'hom  shall  it  be  designed  to  serve?  The  experience  of  the  past 
and  the  original  ideal  of  the  American  college  do  not  afford  an  ade- 
quate answer.  We  are  in  a  period  of  transition  and  the  conception  of 
the  purposes  of  higher  education  is  undergoing  a  steady  transforma- 
tion. The  American  college,  like  its  English  model,  was  intended 
originally  to  develop  intellectual  talent,  to  serve  the  education  of 
young  men  "  of  worth  and  genius,"  in  Jefferson's  words,  in  whatever 
condition  of  life  they  may  be  found.  And  to  this  end  it  undertook  to 
provide  training  for  learned  professions  and  a  liberal  education  as  well 
for  those  who  could  afford  it.  Alore  recently,  since  the  expanding 
frontiers  of  knowledge  led  to  the  founding  of  graduate  schools  and 
universities,  the  college  has  been  called  upon  to  provide  pre-profes- 
sional,  semiprofessional,  and  other  types  of  vocational  education,  as 
well  as  a  broad  cultural  or  general  education  for  a  growing  number 
of  matriculants. 

But  the  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  numbers.  The  young  people 
who  will  seek  admission  to  college  will  present  a  greater  diversity  not 
only  of  interests  and  aptitudes  but  also  of  motives  and  ambitions  as 
these  are  stimulated  by  the  changing  needs  of  a  complex  industrial 
society.   The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  merely  enlarging  existing 
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institutions  to  serve  the  mounting  numbers  as  well  as  the  growing 
diversity  of  functions.  This  way  lies  educational  chaos.  Planning  for 
the  future  entails  a  clear  differentiation  of  the  functions  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  so  that  each  may  concentrate  on  serving  as  ex- 
pertly as  possible  the  end  or  ends  for  which  it  exists. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  raise  t^vo  questions.  First,  what  should  be 
the  range  and  amount  of  professional  and  semiprofessional  education 
offered  bv  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  State  in  the  forseeable 
future?  This  Report  undertakes  to  answer  that  question  by  the  analy- 
sis of  the  estimated  need  in  Maryland  for  trained  professional  and 
semiprofessional  talents  of  all  sorts.  Naturally,  this  approach  to  the 
problem  is  fraught  with  uncertainties,  but  there  is  no  other  wav  than 
to  work  from  the  expected  needs  to  the  planning  of  the  necessary 
specialized  facilities  and  tvpes  of  instruction,  taking  into  account  also 
the  regional  resources  for  instruction  in  technical  subjects. 

The  second  question  is  an  even  thornier  one.  How  much  post-high- 
school  education  is  needed  to  give  the  average  capable  boy  or  girl 
that  "  certain  degree  of  instruction,"  in  Jefferson's  words,  which  will 
help  them  to  find  a  satisfying  vocation  as  well  as  to  become  intelligent 
judges  of  public  policv?  If  we  were  to  encourage  all  young  people  of 
medium  aptitude  or  better  to  enroll  in  four-year  colleges,  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  truly  gigantic  task  of  hastilv  doubling  college  facilities. 
The  uniqueness  and  excellence  of  some  colleges  rests  on  their  small 
size  and  the  individualized  instruction  that  is  offered,  and  their 
identity  and  mission  would  be  lost  if  they  were  to  be  persuaded  to 
double  in  size.  Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  four  years  of  college 
work  is  either  a  good  or  a  necessary  thing  for  young  people  of  medium 
all-around  ability. 

A  clear  differentiation  of  function  among  different  institutions  is 
the  only  practicable  wav  in  which  mounting  numbers  and  a  more 
diverse  college  population  can  be  served  without  impairing  high 
standards.  It  would  be  disastrous,  for  example,  to  flood  the  established 
colleges  with  students  whose  abilities  warrant  a  general  and  vocational 
post-high-school  education  but  who  are  not  of  college  or  university 
caliber.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State  and  nation  that  in  the  zeal  to  serve  the  many  we  do  not  neglect 
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to  provide  the  fullest  opportunity  for  those  of  superior  endowments 
to  develop  their  talents  to  the  utmost. 

A  better  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  increase  the  number  of  two- 
year  community  colleges.  This  has  the  advantage  of  making  educa- 
tional opportunity  both  more  accessible  and  economical,  while  per- 
mitting the  four-year  colleges  to  concentrate  on  the  task  of  cultivating 
the  special  talents  which  are  needed  for  the  professions,  for  scientific 
research,  and  for  leadership  in  business,  civic  and  community  affairs. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  no  obstacles  of  race, 
creed,  social,  or  economic  conditions  should  bar  the  way  of  a  gifted 
youth  to  an  advanced  education.  "  In  the  conditions  of  modern  life," 
wrote  the  late  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  "  the  rule  is  absolute,  the  race 
that  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  .  .  .  Tomorrow 
science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and  there  will  be 
no  appeal  from  the  judgment  which  will  then  be  pronounced  on  the 
uneducated."  ^ 

The  first  and  continuing  task,  therefore,  is  to  provide  opportunities 
sufficiently  accessible  and  varied  to  develop  the  great  diversity  of 
talents  which  our  young  people  bring  into  the  world.  Success  in  this 
endeavor  will  be  the  best  assurance  of  happiness  for  individuals  and 
security  for  the  nation  in  peace  as  in  war.  No  one  type  of  educational 
institution  alone  can  serve  this  end.  The  interests  of  diverse  groups 
have  led  to  the  creation  of  colleges  and  universities  devoted  to  both 
broad  and  limited  aims  under  public  as  well  as  under  private  control. 
The  strength  of  our  system  of  higher  education  in  America  derives 
from  its  rich  and  active  diversity.  It  not  only  multiplies  the  range  of 
opportunities  for  the  student,  but  provides  a  basis  of  qualitative  com- 
parison among  colleges,  a  vigorous  spur  to  self-improvement. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  fortunate  in  having  a  well-diversified 
group  of  four-year  colleges  and  universities  serving  the  State  and  the 
nation.  Their  stature,  qualitatively  considered,  is  indicated  by  ex- 
tensive immigration  into  the  State  for  higher  education.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  the  opportunities  in  Maryland  for  the  post- 
high-school  education,  even  of  its  own  citizens,  are  adequate  even 
now,  either  in  accessibility  or  variety,  to  serve  those  who  have  the 

^  The  Aims  of  Education  (New  York:    Macmillan,  1952),  p.  26. 
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ability  to  profit  from  such  an  education.  And  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  when  the  aspiring  wave  of  young  people  now  crowding 
the  schools  reaches  college  age,  the  present  facilities  in  this  State  will 
be  entirely  inadequate.  We  must  meet  the  challenge  now,  while 
there  is  still  time,  and  meet  it  wisely  and  effectively. 

The  Commission  is  interested  in  the  post-high-school  educational 
needs  of  all  its  citizens.  Which  types  of  education  are  most  essential 
and  to  what  extent  they  should  be  supported  are  vexing  problems. 
While  recognizing  the  value  of  every  t)^e  of  apprenticeship  and 
training,  the  Commission  has  understood  its  mandate  as  limited  to 
exploring  the  type  of  work  usuallv  done  in  our  two-  and  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  \vith  their  varying  fields  of  general  and  special 
education.  It  records  the  unanimous  opinion  that  professional  and 
vocational  training  should  be  based  upon  and  complemented  bv 
general,  liberal  education,  but  it  does  not  deal  with  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  curriculum  content,  since  these  are  best  solved  by  the  initi- 
ative and  character  of  individual  institutions. 

The  studies  of  the  Commission  have  taken  into  account  the  role  of 
publicly  and  privately  supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland.  To  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  future  needs  and  how  they 
may  be  filled  we  must  consider  the  part  played  now  and  in  the  future 
by  both  types  of  institutions.  The  different  types  of  control  result  in 
many  advantages  of  freedom  and  in  special  resources  which  are 
useful  in  developing  educational  programs. 

The  future  of  the  State  of  Maryland  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  kinds  and  quality  of  education  readily  available  to  the  young 
people  of  this  State  in  the  years  ahead.  This  Commission  records  its 
unanimous  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  well  served 
when  educational  opportunity,  public  or  private,  is  offered  to  every 
youth  of  our  State,  limited  only  by  the  ability  and  desire  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  make  good  use  of  the  opportunity  and  by  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  maintain  it.  No  question  before  the  State  is  deserving 
of  more  earnest  consideration,  or  more  in  need  of  generous  sympathy 
and  magnanimous  support. 


CHAPTER  III     OPPORTUNITIES  MARYLAND 
OFFERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


A  first  step  in  the  Commission's  range  of  study  was  to  ascertain,  by 
means  of  a  survey,  the  opportunities  and  services  now  offered  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  Maryland.  Because  of  the  special 
program  of  education  offered  in  some  of  these  institutions,  it  was 
decided  to  exclude  from  the  study  the  following:  Ner  Israel  Rab- 
binical College;  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University;  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary;  Woodstock  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  and  Xaverian  College.  This  chapter 
presents  summary  data  of  thirty-one  schools  of  higher  education  in 
the  State  which  have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  cultural, 
intellectual,  and  economic  development  of  Maryland. 

Only  three  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Maryland  are  for  men 
only,  while  six  are  available  to  women  only.  There  are  six  junior 
colleges  located  in  Maryland— four  receive  state  and  local  funds,  one 
is  supported  by  the  State,  and  one  is  a  private  junior  college.  Three 
of  the  State  teachers  colleges  also  offer  a  junior-college  program. 
There  are  five  teachers  colleges,  all  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
State.  Of  the  thirteen  liberal-arts  colleges  situated  in  Maryland,  two 
are  State  supported  and  controlled,  three  ^  are  State  aided  and  privately 
controlled,  and  eight  are  privately  supported  and  controlled.  Nine  of 
the  schools  included  in  the  study  are  church  connected— six  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Evangelical  and  Reformed,  one  Methodist,  and  one 
Seventh  Day  Adventist.  Twelve  of  the  schools  offer  an  associate-of- 
arts-degree  program,  twenty-five  offer  the  bachelor's  program,  eight 
offer  master's  degree  work,  and  only  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
a  doctorate. 

^  Since  these  figures  were  compiled,  State  aid  has  been  granted  to  Hood  College. 
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Of  the  total  enrollment  of  23,208  i:ull-time  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  included  in  Table  2,  15,738  students, 
or  nearly  70  per  cent  are  in  public-supported  schools  and  less  than  30 
per  cent  in  private  colleges,  including  those  colleges  which  participate 
in  some  State  funds  for  scholarships. 

TABLE  2     Student   Enrollment,    Number   of  Teachers, 
Teacher-Student  Ratio 


No.  of  teachers  Teacher- 

Enrollment,  June,  1953                of  full-time  student 

Institution  Full-time  Part-time         Total         students  ratio 

Baltimore  Jr.  College    441  34  475  25  17.6 

Carver  Jr.  College        25  14  39 

Hagerstow-n  Jr.  College 96  165  261  12  8.0 

Montgomery  Jr.  College 341  152  493  23.5  14.5 

St.  Mar\'s  Seminary  Jr.  College  39  9  48  11  3.5 

Villa  Julie  Jr.  College 38  38  5  7.6 

State  Teachers  College,  Bowie  348  348  16  21.7 

State  Teachers  College,  Coppin  206  206  14  14.7 

State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg  357  21  378  26  13.7 

State  Teachers  College,  Sahsbur\-  251  63  314  20  12.5 

State  Teachers  College,  Towson  865  865  57  15.2 

College  of  Notre  Dame    282  229  511  44  6.4 

Goucher  College    556  25  581  56  9.9 

Hood  College    445  36  481  50  8.9 

Loyola   College    534  802  1,336  36  14.8 

Aid.   State  College   (Pr.   Anne)  319  112  431  47  6.8 

Morgan  State  College  1,718  596  2,314  102  16.8 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College   179  37  216  29  6.2 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College  484  484  32  15.1 

St.  Johns  College  133  133  18  7.4 

St.  Joseph's  College  220  220  31  7.1 

V.'ashington    College  367  367  34  10.8 

Washington  Alissionary  College  443  267  710  34  13.0 

Western  Maryland  College    .  666  327  993  55  12.1 

Johns  Hopkins  Universit)'    ...  2,312  4,i39  6,451  258  6.9 

Universit)'  of  Maryland 10,732  5,365  16,097  i>343  8.0 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce  45  674  719 

Eastern  College  of  Com.merce  &  Law       25  425  450 

iMar\'land  Institute  200  825  1,025  24  8.3 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  195  156  351  22  8.9 

Llniversirv'  of  Baltimore  346  1,412  1,758  22  15.7 

Grand   total  23,208  15,885  39,093 
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Tuition  costs  for  Maryland  residents  to  attend  Maryland  colleges 
range  from  no  charge  in  the  State  teachers  colleges  to  $850  at  St. 
John's,  and  the  total  cost  for  tuition  and  board  ranges  from  $216 
to  $1,725. 


TABLE  4     Basic  Costs  (in  $) 


Tuition 


Av.  room  and  board 


Institution 


Maryland  Maryland     Out-of- 

resident       Out-of-State     resident       State 


Baltimore  Jr.  College    150*,  250*' 

Carver  Jr.  College    i5ot,  300+ 

Hagerstovvn  Jr.  College 200 

Montgomery  Jr.  College   i5ot;  3°°+ 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  Jr.  College  .  .  200 

Villa  Julie  Jr.  College 450 

State  Teachers  College,  Bowie       .  None 

State  Teachers  College,  Coppin  None 

State  Teachers   College,   Frostburg  None 

State  Teachers   College,    Salisbury  None 

State  Teachers  College,  Towson    .  None 

College  of  Notre  Dame    400 

Goucher  College 750 

Hood  College 600 

Loyola   College    500 

Mar)'land  State  College  (Pr.  Anne)  135 

Morgan  State  College 150 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College   350 

Mt.  St.  Mar^^'s  College 380 

St.  John's  College   850 

St.  Joseph's  College 350 

Washington  College    450 

Washington  Missionary  College  .  .  399 

Western  Maryland  College 450 

Johns  Hopkins  University    800 

Universit)'  of  Marv'land    165 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce  363 

Eastern  College  of  Commerce  &  Law  330 

Maryland  Institute    385 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music    .  600 

University  of  Baltimore 350 


350 

400 
300 
400 

§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 

§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 

300 

6oo 

600 

450 

§ 

§ 
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216 

216 
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§ 

§ 

200 

216 

216 

200 

216 

216 

200 

216 

216 

400 

725 

725 
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975 
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975 
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§ 

§ 

160 

343 

343 
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397 
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380 
850 

650 
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650 
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399 
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330 
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*  City, 
residential. 


State,    t  Montgomery  County  resident.    J  Other  counties.    §  Non- 
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TABLE  5     Miscellaneous  Data 

Est.  value 
(present  day) 

Date  No.  acres  bldgs.,  equip., 

Institution                                           founded  in  site  and  grounds 

Baltimore   Junior    College 1947  34  $     3>ooo>o°°-°o 

Carver  Jr.  College 1950  3°  Use  Carver  H.  S. 

Hagerstovi^n  Jr.  College    1946  5-5  Use  Hagers.  H.  S. 

Montgomery  Jr.  College    1946  7  410,000.00 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  Jr.  College...      1840  11  1,493,300.00 

Villa  Julie  Jr.  College    1952  80  584,000.00 

State  Teachers  College,  Bowie    1867  187  1,720,844.00 

State  Teachers  College,  Coppin 1900  21  920,216.00 

State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg ...  .      1889  43  2,000,000.00 

State  Teachers  College,  SaHsbur)'.  .    .      1925  60  2,000,000.00 

State  Teachers  College,  Towson 1866  70  3,500,000.00 

College  of  Notre  Dame    1873  64  2,360,000.00 

Goucher   College    1885  421  7,319,190.00 

Hood  College    1893  115  2,500,000.00 

Loyola  College 1852  18  3,500,000.00 

Md.  State  College  (Pr.  Anne) 1886  302.8  4,500,000.00 

Morgan  State  College 1867  91.3  9,300,000.00 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College 1867  120  1,488,132.83 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College    1808  1,637  2,948,256.77 

St.  John's  College    1696  34  1,466,975.80 

St.  Joseph's  College    1809  28  2,500,000.00 

Washington  College 1782  50  2,500,000.00 

Washington  Missionary  College 1904  15  1,447,000.00 

Western  Maryland  College    1868  95  3,513,000.00 

Johns   Hopkins   University    1876  116  17,605,263.00 

University  of   Maryland    1807  2,503  39,142,888.00 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce    ....      1909  -  Share  YMCA  fac. 

Eastern  College  of  Commerce  &  Law      1928  -  25,000.00 

Maryland  Institute    1826  -  2,095,000.00 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 1868  —  1,500.000.00 

University  of  Baltimore   192.5  45  750,000.00 

Grand  total   6,203.6  122,089,066.40 

^  None  except  living  endowment;  contributed  services  $27,000, 

*  Contributed  services  of  Sisters. 

^  Trustees  are  now  raising  a  sustaining  fund  of  $25,000. 

*  Unexpended  surplus  about  $500,000. 


Total 
endowment 


12,900.00 


230,000.00 
2,31 1,814.00 
1,250,000.00 

1 12,829.00 


87,000.00 
232,210.52 
705,841.96 
225,000.06 
101,013.0a 

1,109,307.00 

42,299,764.00 
3,216,315.00 

Share  through 
YMCA  end. 

148,000.00 
4,901,219.32 


56,943,213.80 
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Table  5  indicates  that  the  estimated  present-day  value  of  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  equipment  of  private  institutions  of  higher  learn- 

TABLE  6     Enrollment  and  Adequate  Dormitory  Facilities 

Adequate  doirmitory  facilities, 
Enrollment,  jung,  1954 

Institution  June,  1953         — 

(Full-time  students)  Men        W^omen  Total 

Baltimore  Jr.  College 441  T 

Career  Jr.  College    25  T 

HagerstowTi  Jr.  College   96  T 

Montgomery  Jr.  College     341  t 

St.  Mar\''s  Seminary  Jr.  College   -  ...  39  9°                   9° 

Villa  Julie  Jr.  College   38  t 

State  Teachers  College,  Bowie 348  50              190  240 

State  Teachers  College,  Coppin      ...  206  t 

State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg    .  .  357  82  82 

State  Teachers  College,  Salisbur)'   ...  251  102              150  252 

State  Teachers  College,  Towson     ...  865  112             300  412 

College  of  Notre  Dame 282  136  136 

Goucher   College    556  475  475 

Hood  College    445  480  480 

Loyola  College    534  ' 

Marj'land  State  College  (Pr.  Anne) .  .  319  232                68  300 

Morgan  State  College    1,718  200              300  500 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College 179  i°4  io4 

Mt.  St.  Mar\''s  College   484  45°  45° 

St.  John's  College    133  ^°5                7°  ^75 

St.  Joseph's  College   220  200  200 

Washington   College    367  200              128  328 

Washington  Missionar\'  College   ....  443  200              200  400 

Western  Maryland  College   666  300              300  600 

Johns  Hopkins  Universit}- i,775  ^  335t  335 

University  of  Mar}'land' 10,732  1,800  559  2,359 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce  45                                                             t 

Eastern  College  of  Commerce  &  Law  25                                                                T 

Mar\'land  Institute   200                                                                t 

Peabodv  Conservator}'  of  Music   ....  195                                                                T 

Universit}'  of  Baltimore   345 t_ 

Grand    total    22,671              4,086           3,832              7,918 

t  Nonresidential. 

^  Homewood  campus  onlv;  other  schools  excluded. 

'  As  of  Sept.  I,  1954  this  figure  was  increased  to  650. 

ing  in  Mar\'land  is  $54,851,818,  as  compared  to  a  total  of  $67,987,248 
in  public  colleges.   On  the  other  hand,  the  total  endowment  funds  of 
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the   private   institutions   equals   $53,713,998    as   compared   to   only 
$3,229,215  of  endowment  funds  for  use  of  public  institutions. 

Enrollment  of  full-time  students  as  of  June,  1953,  in  the  Maryland 


TABLE  7     Types  of  Programs  Offered 


Junior 
Institution  college 

Baltimore  Jr.  College   X 

Carver  Jr.  College    X 

Hagerstown  Jr.  College X 

Montgomery  Jr.  College X 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  Jr.  College X 

Villa  Julie  Jr.  College X 

State  Teachers  College,  Bowie 

State  Teachers  College,  Coppin   

State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg X 

State  Steachers  College,  Salisbury X 

State  Teachers  College,  Towson X 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Goucher  College 

Hood  College   

Loyola  College    

Maryland  State  College  (Pr.  Anne)   .... 

Morgan  State  College    

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College 

Mt.  St.  Mar)''s  College  (Emmitsburg)   .  . 

St.  John's  College 

St.  Joseph's  College   

Washington  College 

Washington  Missionary  College 

Western  Marjdand  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Universit)'  of  Maryland 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce 

Eastern  College  of  Commerce  &  Law  .  .  . 

Maryland  Institute 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

University  of  Baltimore   X 

^  Fine  arts.         ^  Some  teacher-training  courses. 


Liberal        Teacher     Graduate 
arts  education  professional 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CO 

CO 

C2) 

X 

X 


colleges  included  in  this  survey  show  a  total  of  22,671  students.  How- 
ever, these  institutions  had  adequate  dormitory  facilities  for  only  7,918 
—4,086  men  and  3,832  women. 


CHAPTER  IV     FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 


A  study  of  the  most  recent  data  from  the  United  States  OflBce  of 
Education  shows  that  financial  support  of  higher  education  in  Mar)'- 
land  was  shghth'  above  average  when  compared  \\ath  the  other  states 
of  the  nation.  In  current  receipts  per  capita  of  the  total  population 
from  private  benefactions,  Maryland  ranked  sixth  among  the  states. 
Onlv  Utah,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Illi- 
nois, in  the  order  named,  outrank  jVIar\dand  in  private  support.  This 
reflects  the  large  endowments  at  a  number  of  the  nonpublic  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University-  having  the 
highest,  with  an  endowment  of  $42,299,764. 

In  support  from  public  sources,  namelv  local,  state,  and  federal 
government,  Mar\-land  ranked  below  average  in  the  first  two  cate- 
gories and  well  above  the  average  in  the  third.  In  local  support  Mar)'- 
land  ranked  twent\"-fourth  among  the  states.  This  fact  reflects  the 
lack  of  development  of  community"  junior  colleges  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  states.  California,  Kansas,  and  New  York,  in  the  order 
named,  are  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  states  in  this  endeavor. 

The  State  of  Mar^dand  supported  higher  education  to  the  extent 
of  $3.87  per  capita  in  1952,  with  a  rank  of  twent^'-seventh  among  the 
fort\'-eight  states.  In  the  Southern  region  i\Iar\"land  ranked  sixth 
among  sixteen  states.  The  support  provided  bv  these  sixteen  states 
ranged  from  S6.15  for  the  highest  to  Si. 97  for  the  lowest  of  the  group. 
The  State  provides  financial  support  for  the  nine  State-o\\Tied  and 
operated  institutions:  University-  of  Alar^dand;  Mar^dand  State  Col- 
lege; Morgan  State  College;  Towson  State  Teachers  College;  Frost- 
burg  State  Teachers  College;  Bo\\de  State  Teachers  College;  Salisbury 
State  Teachers  College;  Coppin  State  Teachers  College;  and  St. 
Mar\-"s  Seminar)-  Junior  College.    In  addition,  the  following  institu- 
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tions  receive  financial  support  through  scholarship  grants  authorized 
and  mandated  by  the  General  Assembly:  Washington  College;  St. 
John's  College;  Western  Maryland  College;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
\'ersity;  The  Maryland  Institute;  Peabody  Conservatory;  Hood  Col- 
lege; and  the  four  junior  colleges  in  Montgomery  County,  Washing- 
ton County,  and  Baltimore  City.  Peabody  Conservatory  and  Hood 
College  were  included  in  the  list  of  private  institutions  receiving 
scholarship  grants  through  action  of  the  1955  session  of  the  Mar^'land 
State  Legislature.  The  State  has  also  been  providing  financial  aid 
since  1935  to  qualified  Negro  students  to  pursue  certain  courses  of 
study  which  were  not  available  to  them  within  the  State. 

What  should  be  the  level  of  financial  support  of  higher  education 
by  the  state  government?  There  is  no  one  answer  to  this  problem. 
Comparative  statistics  of  different  states  must  be  studied  carefully  to 
understand  the  extent  to  which  higher  education  in  a  given  state  is 
provided  by  private  and  public  institutions.  Where  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  private  or  nonpublic  institutions  of  higher  learning 
within  a  state,  the  per  capita  contribution  from  the  state  government 
will  be  low  in  comparison  with  a  state  where  there  is  a  small  propor- 
tion of  nonpublic  institutions.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  level  of 
financial  support  will  depend  upon  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
citizenry  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  further  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  higher  education. 

During  recent  years  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  per  capita 
revenue  for  current  expenses  has  been  received  from  the  federal 
government.  This  has  been  due  to  the  educational  benefits  provided 
to  veterans  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  conflict  and  certain 
grants  to  selected  institutions  for  research  purposes.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  receives  funds  each  year  for  this  latter  purpose. 
Through  the  years  the  land-grant  colleges  have  received  the  major 
portion  of  the  federal  funds  for  higher  education. 
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TABLE  8  Current  Per  Capita  Income  from  Public  Sources  and  from  Private 
Benefactions  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  Exclusive  of  Federal  Service 
Academies,  in  Continental  United  States,  1951-52 

(by  region  and  State) 
Current  receipts  per  capita  of  total  population 

Public  sources 
Federal  Government  for 


Region  and  State 


\'eterans      Other 
Total        tuition      current 
and  fees   purposes 


- 

Private 

benefac- 

tions 

State 

Local 

Private 

per 

;ovem- 

govern- 

benefac- 

student 

ment 

ment 

tions 

enrolled 

Continental 
United  States 


S  7.27         So. 96         $1.86         $  3.99         S0.47         $0.98         $  65.34 


Northeast    5.22 

Connecticut     .  .  . 

Maine    

Massachusetts  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .  .  . 
\evv  York  .... 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  . 
Vermont    

North  Central    .  .  . 

Illinois     

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas     

Michigan     

Minnesota     ... 

Mis.souri    

Nebraska       .  . 
North   Dakota 

Ohio    

South  Dakota   . 
\^'isconsin     ... 

South     5-72 

Alabam.a    5-28 

Arkansas   5.15 

Delaware     6.02 

Florida     7-73 


1.59 


1.98 


•43 


74-00 


5.16 

1.03 

.76 

3. II 

.27 

1-75 

114.50 

3-07 

•47 

.56 

1-95 

.08 

.18 

20.89 

10.00 

1.63 

6.95 

1^31 

.10 

2.22 

107.66 

5-73 

.90 

1. 03 

3-6i 

.20 

1.78 

111.86 

3-26 

.85 

.69 

1.66 

.06 

.78 

93^68 

5.25 

1.49 

.86 

1.87 

1.03 

1.24 

59^37 

4.14 

.96 

•97 

2.21 

.01 

.98 

71^08 

4-94 

1. 14 

i^33 

2.47 

.00 

.86 

65.50 

5.68 

.82 

1-32 

3-34 

.20 

.88 

45.70 

7.92 

•79 

1.89 

4.82 

.42 

1. 17 

78.93 

11.08 

.89 

5.06 

4-79 

.36 

1. 51 

100.93 

7-75 

I-I3 

.86 

5.65 

.11 

1.08 

68.50 

10.43 

.61 

2.32 

7.41 

.09 

1. 00 

71.33 

9.08 

.88 

1. 21 

5.61 

1.38 

.90 

56.43 

8.51 

.68 

1^44 

5.40 

.98 

•94 

65.91 

8.95 

.64 

1. 51 

6.54 

.26 

1^34 

92.20 

4.71 

1. 01 

.92 

2.51 

.21 

.89 

61.80 

7.61 

•49 

.86 

5.70 

.58 

.86 

64.22 

10.81 

.67 

1.29 

8.73 

.12 

.20 

16.16 

4-44 

•63 

•71 

2.71 

.40 

1.25 

79-03 

8.16 

•63 

1. 12 

6.40 

.00 

.50 

48.59 

6.93 

.86 

.78 

5.23 

.05 

1^33 

106.08 

.76 


I-I3 


3.65 


•71 


56.94 


.84 

•77 

3-50 

•17 

•47 

47.29 

•51 

•97 

3.64 

.02 

•52 

55.83 

.84 

1.43 

3.72 

.02 

•74 

75-88 

.28 

.46 

5.85 

.14 

.61 

52.54 
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TABLE    8       (Cont.) 


(hy  region  and  State 


Current  receipts  per  capita  of  total  poulation 
Public  sources 


Region  and  State  Total 


Federal  Government  for 

Veterans      Other 
tuition     current 
and  fees  purposes 


State  Local        Private 

7ovem-        govern-     benefac- 
ment  ment  tions 


Private 
benefac- 
tions 
per 
student 
enrolled 


Georgia   

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Mar)'land    

Alississippi     

North   Carolina    .  . 

Oklahoma      

South   Carolina    .  . 

Tennessee     

Texas    

Virginia     

West  Virginia 
District  of  Columbia  $ 


4.02 

3-25 
6.82 

11-43 
4.61 
4.62 
8.36 
4.18 
4.21 
6.18 
3.86 
6.63 
936 


West 1 3-54 


Arizona     7.90 

California    15-96 

Colorado    11 .42 

Idaho     8.91 

Montana     9-53 

Nevada    9.92 

New  Mexico    ....  10.81 

Oregon    10.31 

Utah     13-52 

Washington    10.88 

Wyoming    12.83 


.61 
.60 
.56 
.81 
.42 

-43 

1.27 

.41 

•71 
.96 

-37 

•53 

$3.61 


.60 
.96 
6.62 
.81 
.91 
.92 
•71 
.64 
•79 
.68 

•47 
$4.95 


2-43 
1-97 
5.21 

3-87 
2.64 

3-^5 
6.15 
3.00 
2.84 
3-96 
2.80 
5.61 


.10 
.08 
.09 
•13 

•74 
.03 

.02 
.05 

•03 
.48 
.01 
.02 
K0.80 


.78 
.69 
.66 
1.46 
•39 
•75 
.22 

•63 

1.07 
.60 

•59 
.12 

$4.04 


.28 


4.05 


6.87 


1-34 


1.61 

1-34 

2.04 

.87 

.91 

.90 

.88 

1.24 

1.80 

.78 

.70 


.96 
6.26 
2.19 

.96 

•99 
1.84 
2.58 

.68 
2-93 

-93 
1-57 


4-97 
6.15 
6.75 
6.54 
7.58 
6.86 
6.94 
8.16 
8.72 

8.94 
10.20 


37 
21 

44 
55 
05 
33 
41 
23 
06 

23 
36 


72 


73-84 
69.51 

52.31 

104.67 

42.61 

72.37 
13.00 
64.89 
89.88 
36.61 
61.79 
12.73 

;  87-61 


39-38 


11.99 

37-24 

32.36 

43^79 

20.24 

0.00 

4^74 

53^24 

95-52 

43-92 

0.00 


Range : 

Highest     15-96 

Lowest    3.07 

Aledian      7.61 


3-61 
-37 
.85 


6-93 
.46 
.96 


10.20 

1.31 
4.88 


2.21 
.00 
.14 


4.04 
.00 
-75 


114.50 

.00 

61.79 


Source:  Population  data  used  in  computations  are  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Estimates  of 
the  Popzilation  of  States,  July  i,  1950  to  1952.  Includes  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces 
stationed  in  each  State  and  excludes  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
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CHAPTER  V    STUDENTS  WHO  NOW  ATTEND 
MARYLAND  COLLEGES 


No  two  sets  of  figures  on  school  enrollments,  or  any  other  popula- 
tion statistics,  ever  seem  to  agree.  There  are  a  number  of  reasonable 
causes.  Among  them  are: 

1.  Data  secured  at  different  times,  by  different  enumerators,   or  from 
different  sources. 

2.  A  difference  in  understandino-  of  the  meanincrs  of  the  various  tables 
of  figures. 

3.  Some  data  are  taken  from  a  complete  count;  other  data  are  often 
estimated  from  an  incomplete  count. 

All  of  the  data  used  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  schools  invoh^ed.  The  data  cover  every  school  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Maryland,  with  the  following  exception:  The  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  (While  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  Naval 
Academy  located  in  Alar\'land,  it  is,  of  course,  a  national  institution; 
and  its  enrollment  is  not  included  in  our  State  totals.  The  enrollment 
of  the  Academy  as  of  January  4,  1955,  was  3,602  midshipmen.) 

At  this  point  we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  ten  major  sum- 
maries of  the  six  tables  in  this  chapter: 

1.  Total  Enrollment.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  grand  total  of 
40,666  students  who,  in  the  school  year  1952-53,  attended 
schools  of  higher  education  in  Maryland.    See  Table  10. 

2.  Residents— Nonresidents.  Of  the  total  students,  28,138,  or  69.2 
per  cent,  are  Marylanders;  while  12,518,  or  30.8  per  cent,  are 
from  outside  of  Maryland.  Full-time  undergraduate  day  students 
from  Mar)dand  number  13,792,  or  67.7  per  cent.  Of  the  full- 
time  graduate  students,  47.4  per  cent  are  from  Maryland.  See 
Table  10  for  many  other  totals,  distributions,  and  percentages. 
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3.  Part-Time— Full-Time.  Of  the  total  40,666  students,  24,716  are 
full-time  students,  and  15,950  are  part-time  or  evening  students. 
Table  10  gives  other  distributions  in  this  area. 

4.  Gradiiate— Undergraduate.  Of  the  total  40,666  students,  20,361 
are  listed  as  undergraduate  and  4,355  as  graduate  students.  It 
would  be  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  15,950 
evening  and  part-time  students  are  undergraduate,  and  two- 
thirds  are  graduate  students.  This  estimate  added  to  the  full- 
time  day  enrollments  would  distribute  the  total  of  40,666  stu- 
dents as  25,678  undergraduate  and  14,988  graduate  students. 
See  Table  10. 

5.  Resident— Day.  There  are  relatively  few  graduate  students  living 
on  the  campus  in  Marv'land.  Graduate  students  who  live  on  the 
campus  are  enrolled  mainly  in  the  theological  seminaries.  There 
are  approximately  8,875  undergraduate  students  living  on-campus 
at  Marvland  colleges  and  universities.    See  Table  11. 

6.  Puhlic— Private.  Of  the  40,666  students,  22,221  attend  public 
colleges,  and  18,445  attend  private  colleges.  Of  the  20,361  listed 
as  full-time  undergraduate  day  students,  13,122  attend  public 
and  7,239  attend  private  colleges.  The  4,455  listed  as  full-time 
graduate  students  include  2,552  in  public  and  1,803  in  private 
colleges.  The  15,950  listed  as  part-time  and  evening  students 
include  6,547  in  public  and  9,403  in  private  colleges.  See  Table 
10  for  other  distributions. 

7.  County— City.  The  only  data  we  offer  here  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  high-school  graduates  of  Mar)'land  in  the  school  year 
1951-52.  Of  these  pupils,  4,677  went  on  to  a  degree-granting 
institution,  not  necessarily  in  Maryland.  Of  these,  4,677  going 
on  to  college,  2,256  came  from  the  countv  public  high  schools, 
1,292  from  the  Baltimore  Citv  public  high  schools,  and  1,129 
from  the  private  high  schools  all  over  the  State.  See  Tables 
13  and  14. 

8.  Negro— White.  Of  the  40,666  college  enrollments  in  Marv'land, 
37,328  are  in  white  colleges  and  3,338  in  Negro  colleges.  Of 
the  20,361  full-time  undergraduates,  17,770  are  in  white  col- 
leges and  2,591  in  Negro  colleges.   While  there  are  Negroes  in 
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graduate  schools  in  Maryland,  there  are  no  Negro  graduate 
schools.  See  Tables  lo,  12,  13,  and  14. 
9.  Men— Women.  The  only  data  offered  here  are  in  the  graduates 
of  the  high  schools,  school  year  1950-51.  Table  12  shows  that, 
of  these  pupils,  3,799  went  on  to  some  type  of  "  continued  educa- 
tion." Of  these  3,799,  1,755  were  boys  and  2,044  were  girls.  See 
Table  12  for  details. 
10.  I.  O.  Distrihution.  From  the  results  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
turned by  the  high  schools  of  Maryland,  information  was  sum- 
marized concerning  86.8  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  1951-52. 
See  Table  1 5  for  a  partial  summary  of  this.  Other  data  are  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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TABLE   1 1     Undergraduate  Students  Living  on  the  Campus  of  the 
Various  Maryland  Colleges  as  of  October,  1953 

This  information  is  also  from  questionnaires  returned  by  the  schools  and  dated 

October,    1953.    The   table  concerns  only   those  undergraduate  students   living  on- 
campus. 

Approximate  number 
School  living  on-campus 

Johns   Hopkins    University 567 

University  of  Baltimore   o 

University  of  Maryland   (P) 2,800 

College  of  Notre  Dame 180 

Goucher   College    431 

Hood  College   436 

Loyola  College    74 

Maryland  State  College  (Pr.  Anne)  *  (P) 350 

Morgan  State  College  *   (P) 551 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  College 210 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 443 

St.  Joseph's  College   175 

Washington  College 345 

Washington  Missionary  College 401 

St.  John's  College 122 

Western  Maryland  College 543 

Frostburg  State  Teachers  College  (P) 175 

Salisbury  State  Teachers  College  (P) 240 

Towson  State  Teachers  College  (P) 469 

Bowie  State  Teachers  College  *  (P) 324 

Coppin  State  Teachers  College  *  (P) o 

Baltimore  Jr.  College  (P) o 

Hagerstown  Jr.  College  (P) o 

Montgomery  Jr.  College  (P) o 

Carver  Jr.  College  *  (P) o 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  Jr.  College  (P) 39 

Villa  Julie  Jr.  College o 

Peabody  Institute    o 

Mar)fland  Institute   o 

Baltimore  College  of  Commerce o 

Eastern  College  of  Commerce  &  Law o 

White  colleges    7^650 

Negro   colleges  *     1,2,25 

Total    8,875 

Public  colleges  (P) 4,909 

Private   colleges    3,966 

Total    8,875 

(P)  Public  schools.  *  Negro  schools. 
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TABLE  12  Number  of  Graduates  of  Public  High  Schools  of  the 
School  Year  1950-51  Who  Continued  Education  the  Year  Following 
Graduation:  i.e.  in  1951-52  (Table  includes  Baltimore  City  and  the 
23  Counties) 

This  information  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  from  data  suppHed  by  the  pubhc  schools  of  Mar}'land:  the  twenty-three 
counties  and  Baltimore  Cit)'.  It  reveals  the  "  continued  education  "  patterns  of  the 
public  school  graduates  of  1950-51  in  the  college  year  1951-52.  The  table  does 
not  cover  the  private-high-school  graduates.  Of  the  12,101  high-school  graduates, 
3;799j  or  31 -4  per  cent,  continued  their  education  in  the  tynpes  of  schools  listed  in 
the  table. 

White  Negro  Total 

Boys  Girls        Boys  Girls         Boys  Girls 

Colleges  and  universities.  .  1,320  808  149  202  1)469  1,010 

Teachers  colleges    94  189  14  106  108  295 

Art,  drama,  and  music 

schools      26  47  2  o  28  47 

Vocation,  commercial,  and 

evening   schools    97  289  12  50  109  339 

College  preparatory  and 

post-graduate    schools    ..  41  35  o  5  41  40 

Nursing  schools    o  308  o  5  c  313 

Totals     1,578  1,676  177  368  1,755  2,044 

3,254  545  3,799 

High-school  graduates  of 

year  1950-51    4,905  5,473  691  1,032  5,596         6,505 

10,378  1,723  12,101 

Per  cent  continuing 

education     32.2  30.2         25.6  35.7  31.4  31.4 

31-3  31-6  31-4 


Tables  13,  14,  and  15  cover  items  selected  from  the  questionnaires 
returned  from  practically  all  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Mar)'land: 
the  twenty-three  counties,  Baltimore  City,  White,  Negro,  Public, 
Private. 

Table  13  sets  forth  the  exact  totals  from  the  returned  question- 
naires, and  represents  86.8  per  cent  of  all  the  high-school  graduates 
of  that  school  year,  1951-52. 
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Table  14  sets  forth  an  estimated  loo  per  cent  distribution  of  the 
1951-52  high-school  graduates.  This  is  accomplished  by  expanding 
the  numbers  in  Table  13  by  13.2  percentage  points  and  is  probably 
very  accurate. 

Table  15  lists  the  same  students  as  in  Table  13,  but  distributes  them 
as  to  intelligence  quotient  scores. 

TABLE   13     High-School  Graduates  of   1951-52  Going  to  College, 
Based  on  12,879  Graduates 

Directly  from  the  questionnaire  answered  by  185  schools,  we  find  that  there 
were  12,879  graduates,  of  whom  3,985  went  to  college  in  the  fall  of  1952. 


Graduates 

23    counties,    public   white 7;825 

23   counties,  public  Negro 852 

Baltimore  Cit\',  public  white I792.3 

Baltimore  Cit)%  pubHc  Negro 515 

State-wide,    independent,   white      1,764 

Total    12,879 


Went  to 

Per 

college 

cent 

1,961 

25.1 

276 

3^-4 

696 

36.2 

200 

38.8 

852 

48.3 

3,985 


30-9 


However,  there  were  1,701  other  graduates  of  1951-52  not  covered 
by  the  questionnaire.  If  the  same  percentages  in  Table  13  are  applied 
to  these  graduates,  we  arrive  at  the  distribution  in  Table  14,  which 
is  probablv  quite  accurate. 

TABLE   14     High-School  Graduates  of   1951-52  Going  to  College, 
Based  on  14,580  Graduates 


Graduates 

23  counties,  public  white 7,825 

23  covmties,  public  Negro    909 

Baltimore  Cit)%  public  white 2,696 

Baltimore  Cit)',  public  Negro 813 

State-wide,    independent,   white 2,337 

Total    14,580 


Went  to 

Per 

college 

cent 

1,961 

25.1 

295 

32.4 

976 

36.2 

316 

38.9 

1,129 

48.3 

4,677 


32.0 


What  is  the  situation  concerning  student  enrollment  in  Maryland: 
Of  the  12,879  high-school  graduates— which  is  the  number  actually 
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analyzed  in  the  questionnaire--3,985,  or  30.9  per  cent  actually  entered 
college.  What  are  their  I.  Q.  levels? 

TABLE   15     A  Distribution  of  12,879  of  the  High-School  Graduates 
of  1951-52  According  to  I.  Q.  Scores 

High         Number  who  Number  who 

School  entered  Per  cent       did  not  go 

I.  Q.  graduates  college         to  college       to  college 

120  and  above 

iio-i 19     

90—109     

Below  90   

Total     12,879  3>985  3o-9  8,894 

Less  than  three-fourths  of  those  in  the  "  1 20  "  bracket  went  to 
college;  and  less  than  one-half  of  those  from  i  lo-i  19  went  to  college. 

Moreover,  nearly  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  90-109  group  entered 
college,  while  lo.o  per  cent  of  those  with  an  I.  Q.  of  below  90  went  on. 


1,247 

901 

72.3 

346 

2,642 

1,217 

46.1 

1,425 

7,611 

1,731 

22.8 

5,880 

1,379 

136 

10. 0 

1,243 

CHAPTER  VI     FACTORS  AFFECTING 
THE  NUMBERS  ATTENDING  COLLEGE 


Robert  J.  Havighurst  and  Robert  R.  Rodgers  studied  "  The  Role  of 
Motivation  in  Attendance  at  Post-High-School  Educational  Institu- 
tions." They  identified  five  factors  which,  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual, determine  whether  or  not  education  shall  be  continued  beyond 
the  high  school  level:  "mental  ability;  social  expectation,  or  what  the 
family  and  society  expects  of  him;  individual  motivation,  or  his  own 
life  goals;  financial  ability,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  continued  educa- 
tion; propinquity  to  an  educational  institution."  ^  It  is  evident  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative  weights  of  each  of  these 
considerations  in  any  particular  case.  The  establishment  of  a  public 
college  close  at  hand,  which  is  one  index  of  the  educational  effort 
being  put  forth  by  the  people  of  the  State,  may  bring  the  possibility 
of  this  program  realistically  within  the  plans  of  individuals  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  considered  it.  In  contrast  to  the  effect  in  these 
cases,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  this  same  community  individuals,  the 
sons  and  daughters,  it  may  be,  of  professional  people  with  relatively 
low  incomes,  who  are  determined  to  continue  education  beyond  high- 
school  graduation  and  will,  even  though  no  college  exists  in  the 
vicinity.  The  educational  efforts  put  forth  by  these  individuals  will 
compensate  for  other  shortages  and,  within  limits,  create  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  continued  education. 

The  weight  of  each  of  the  factors  and  combinations  of  the  factors 
identified  by  Havighurst  and  Rodgers  vary  in  particular  cases.  In 
any  given  case,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  establish  with 
finality  which  of  the  five  factors  is  determinative. 

^  Robert  J.  Havighurst  and  Robert  R.  Rodgers,  "  The  Role  of  Motivation  in 
Attendance  at  Post-High-School  Educational  Institutions,"  Who  Should  Go  to 
College,  Byron  S.  HoUinshead,  ed.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1952), 
P-  137- 

39 
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Financial  ability  alone  is  not  determinative.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  more  people  can  pay  for  a  college  education  today  than 
was  the  case  in  1941;  and  the  ability  to  pay  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Financing  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States  points  out 
that  the  level  of  family  income  necessary  to  finance  higher  education 
for  one  young  person  advanced  76  per  cent  between  1941  and  1950, 
whereas  the  percentage  of  advance  in  youths  18  to  21  attending  col- 
lege was  20  per  cent  in  this  same  period.  "  This  would  suggest  that 
our  society  has  actually  increased  the  capacity  of  families  to  pay  for 
higher  education  more  rapidly  than  young  people  have  been  moti- 
vated to  go  to  college." "  These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  $3,000  a  year  represented  the  minimum  family  income 
necessary  to  support  one  member  in  college  in  1941  and  that  $5,000 
was  the  equivalent  sum  in  1950, 

In  other  words,  purpose  and  drive  are  important.  Among  the 
factors  affecting  college  attendance  which  were  identified  by  Havig- 
hurst  and  Rodgers,  drive  and  determination  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. They  not  only  compensate,  within  limits,  for  lack  of  adequate 
and  readily  available  financial  means;  they  compensate  also,  and  again 
within  limits,  for  intellectual  capacity  as  measured  by  the  standard 
tests  now  in  use.  The  National  Manpower  Council  in  its  report  of 
A  Policy  for  Scientific  and  Professional  Manpower  ^  presents  analyses 
of  the  scores  made  by  college-age  youth  on  the  Army  General  Classi- 
fication Tests.  These  scores  provide,  probably  for  the  first  time,  reli- 
able and  readily  available  data  on  the  abilities  of  the  college-going 
population  and  on  the  untapped  reservoir  of  these  abilities  in  the 
population  of  college  age. 

If  admission  to  college  depends  upon  high  test  scores,  120  and 
above,  the  reservoir  of  students  eligible  for  college  but  not  now  attend- 
ing is  8  per  cent  of  the  college-age  group.  When  this  per  cent  is 
expressed  in  numbers  of  eligible  college  students  in  Maryland  not 

"  John  D.  Millett,  Financing  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States,  The  Staff 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Education  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,   1952),  p.  391. 

*  National  Manpower  Council,  A  Policy  for  Scientific  and  Professional  Manpower 
(New  York:    Columbia  University  Press,  1953),  p.  80. 
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now  in  college,  the  figure  is  approximately  i  i,ooo.  Actually,  however, 
the  untapped  reservoir  of  students  eligible  for  college  admission  is 
much  larger  than  this.  Evidently,  "  over  60  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  college  and  half  of  those  who  graduate  achieve  scores  on 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  which  are  the  equivalent  of  an  AGCT  score 
of  less  than  120."*  Drive  and  determination  compensate,  in  certain 
instances  more  than  compensate,  for  lack  of  native  abilities.  The  im- 
portance of  this  factor  is  recognized  in  the  report  on  Nature  and 
Needs  of  Higher  Education,  made  by  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education,  in  the  following  words: 

To  be  sure,  our  colleges  and  universities  now  enroll  many  students 
who  fall  below  the  general  level  of  intelligence  indicated  by  the  Army 
test  of  115.  A  large  number  of  these  attend  junior  colleges.  The  special 
justification  for  the  terminal  educational  program  of  the  junior  colleges 
is  the  work  they  offer  to  this  group  of  students.  Many  state  universities 
admit  any  high  school  graduate.  Other  institutions  also  have  students 
who  are  below  the  standard  of  the  top  25  per  cent.  Most  of  these 
students  drop  out  of  college  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Some  are 
graduated  because  determination  overcomes  their  lack  of  native  abilities. 

There  is  a  place  in  higher  education  for  students  below  the  equivalent 
of  an  Army  test  score  of  115.  Test  scores,  though  statistically  reliable 
for  large  numbers  of  persons,  are  not  an  infallible  guide  in  judging  the 
promise  of  any  particular  individual.  .  .  .  Unusual  motivation  and  de- 
termination may  indeed  lead  to  exceptional  performance.^ 

Several  observations  are  pertinent  at  this  point:  (i)  Nationwide, 
about  one-half  of  the  young  people  18  to  21  years  of  age  of  highest 
intellectual  endowment  are  not  going  on  from  high  school  to  college. 
Some  of  them  are  not  completing  their  high-school  courses.  A  study 
in  Maryland  indicates  a  similar  situation.  This,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  the  whole  labor  force  in  our  technological  society 
is  shifting  away  from  the  so-called  "  common-labor  "  level  toward  the 
skilled,  the  service  occupations,  the  technical,  the  professional,  and 
the  scientific,  calls  attention  to  importance  of  effective  guidance- 
counseling  programs  in  our  schools.  The  needs  of  a  dynamic  techno- 

^  Ihid.,  p.  80. 

^  The  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Education,  Nature  and  Needs  of  Higher 
Education  (New  York:    Columbia  University  Press,  1952),  p.  52. 
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logical  society  emphasize  the  importance  of  early  identification  of 
able  students  and  the  incorporation  into  their  plans  of  vocational  goals 
commensurate  with  their  abilities.  (2)  Favorable  shifts  in  the  eco- 
nomic climate— increase  in  family  income,  establishment  of  college 
opportunities  close  at  hand,  scholarships— do  not  in  themselves  im- 
mediately assure  the  college  attendance  of  those  who  are  qualified. 
They  may  not  affect  the  decisions  of  individuals  who  are  well  quali- 
fied for  work  beyond  high  school.  Other  factors  which  enter  into  the 
determination  of  life  goals  also  must  be  considered.  A  major  function 
of  education  is  to  help  young  people  discover  talents  and  aptitudes 
of  which  they  might  otherwise  remain  unaware.  It  is  of  special  im- 
portance that  schools  should  serve  this  function  well  for  able  young 
people  who,  because  of  cultural  or  economic  background,  might  be 
predisposed  to  end  their  education  prematurely.  Since  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  benefit  when  every  person  is  prepared  to  function 
at  the  highest  level  of  performance  possible  for  him,  the  desirability 
of  a  strong  and  comprehensive  guidance  program  in  this  connection  is 
obvious. 

The  various  factors  affecting  attendance  at  college— the  individual's 
purpose  and  drive,  mental  capacity,  financial  ability,  the  life  patterns 
of  the  family  and  of  the  economic  group,  and  the  nearness  and  avail- 
ability of  a  college— form  a  complex  of  interrelated  causes.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  the  top  and  near-top  ranges  of  the 
economic  and  social  scale,  representing  10  per  cent  of  all  the  children, 
80  per  cent  go  to  college. 

The  group  next  on  the  economic  and  social  scale  is  made  up  of 
white-collar  workers,  people  in  semiprofessional  occupations,  small 
business  owners,  highly  skilled  artisans,  foremen,  and  owners  of 
"  good  "  farms.  They  produce  30  per  cent  of  the  children.  Of  these, 
25  per  cent  go  on  with  post-high-school  education.  On  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  income  scale  are  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers, 
farm  tenants,  and  sharecroppers.  They  produce  60  per  cent  of  the 
children.  But  of  these,  less  than  5  per  cent  go  beyond  high  school  in 
their  education.^ 

These  figures  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  data  given  earlier  on 

"Robert  J.  Havighurst  and  Robert  R.  Rodgers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  139-40. 
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the  eflfects  on  college  attendance  of  the  wider  diffusion  of  family 
income  adequate  for  the  support  of  one  member  in  college.  These 
reveal  that  purpose  and  drive,  the  life  patterns  of  the  family  and  of 
economic  groups  do  not  inevitably  move  to  the  support  of  college 
attendance  when  financial  means  become  available. 

The  influences  of  the  five  factors  we  have  considered  are  seen  in 
Table  16,  prepared  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Temporary 
Commission  on  the  Establishment  of  a  University  in  New  York  State. 

TABLE  16  College  Attendance  Rates  of  Graduates,  by  Parents'  In- 
come and  Rank  in  Class,  New  York  State,  1940  ^ 

Percentage  of  graduates  who  attended  college 

Total  of  No  $2,500  $5,000  $9,000 

Rank  in  class  all  income  tax  to  to  and 

groups  return  4,999  8,999  over 

Total,  all  ranks 23  21  26  37  62 

Highest  quarter   43  41  41  60  76 

Second  quarter    21  19  26  27  56 

Lower  half  of  class 12  11  13  27  44 

^  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Algo  D.  Henderson,  and  Philip  A.  Cowen,  Matching  Needs 
and  Facilities  in  Higher  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1948,  Legislative  Document  No. 
31,  p.  116.  The  data  may  not  be  altogether  reHable,  because  1940  graduation 
records  are  used  with  1943  tax  returns  to  form  the  basis. 


Study  in  Maryland  of  the  High  School  Graduating  Class  of  1952 

The  Commission  to  Study  the  Needs  of  Higher  Education  in 
Maryland  made  a  study  '  of  the  high-school  graduates  of  this  state, 
public  and  independent,  for  the  year  1951-52,  to  determine  the 
number  and  percentage  which  went  on  to  college,  the  I.  Q.  distribu- 
tions of  the  total  group  of  graduates,  the  number  who  could  have 
been  recommended  to  college,  and  the  opinions  of  high-school  prin- 
cipals on  why  some  did  not  go  to  college.  In  that  year,  there  were 
14,580  graduates  from  all  the  secondary  schools  of  Maryland.    Of 

'  Commission  to  Study  the  Needs  of  Higher  Education  in  Maryland,  A  Report 
Concerning  the  High  School  Graduates  of  the  Maryland  Schools  for  the  Year  1951- 
52  (Baltimore:    Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  1954). 
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these,  4,677,  or  32.0  per  cent,  went  to  college  in  the  fall  of  1952. 
The  word  "  college,"  as  used  in  this  study,  includes  junior  colleges 
and  teachers  colleges,  but  does  not  include  schools  of  nursing,  business 
schools,  apprentice  schools,  and  schools  of  this  t)^e.  The  college- 
going  group  included  72.3  per  cent  of  those  who  had  I.  Q.'s  ranging 
from  no  through  119;  22.8  per  cent  of  those  with  I.  Q.'s  from  90 
through  109;  and  10  per  cent  of  those  who  had  I.  Q.'s  below  90. 

Of  the  14,580  graduates  with  I.  Q.'s  of  no  and  above,  54.5  per 
cent  went  to  college;  45.5  per  cent  did  not  go.  Even  in  this  rather 
select  group,  only  about  half  of  the  graduates,  in  the  years  studied, 
went  on  from  high  school  immediately  into  college.  The  study  points 
out  that  not  all  of  the  1,771  who  had  I.  Q.'s  of  no  and  above  and 
did  not  go  to  college  actually  wanted  to  go.  However,  they  do  repre- 
sent a  reserv'oir  of  capacity  that  was  not  tapped  for  higher  education. 
In  this  same  graduating  class,  there  were  1,731  graduates  with  I.  Q.'s 
of  90  to  109  who  did  enter  college,  together  with  10  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  this  class  with  I.  Q.'s  below  90. 

In  the  questionnaire  relative  to  this  graduating  class  which  was 
sent  to  high-school  principals  in  the  State,  each  principal  was  asked 
to  check  the  permanent  record  of  each  graduate  of  1951-52  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  complete  record  answer  the  following  question: 

If  this  pupil  had  applied  for  admission  to  college,  and  had  filled  out 
an  entrance  form  and  placed  on  your  desk  a  request  for  recommenda- 
tion to  college,  would  you 

1.  Have  recommended  him  to  enter  college? 

2.  Have  recommended  him  on  trial,  or  probation,  or  for  examinationr' 

3.  Have  declined  to  recommend  him? 

(In  Maryland,  the  principal  of  the  public  school  has  this  responsi- 
bility. He  may  recommend  for  admission  without  examination  if  the 
graduate  meets  standards  clearly  spelled  out  in  policy.) 

Of  the  14,580  graduates  of  this  year,  8,894  '^^'^  ^^t  enter  college. 
Of  these,  the  principals  state  that  they  would  have  recommended 
2,242  and  that  they  would  have  recommended  for  a  trial,  or  probation, 
or  entrance  examinations  another  1,899.  The  complete  results  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 
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Would  have  recommended 2,242 

On  trial,  probation,  or  examination i>899 

Not  recommended 4>753 

Total  who  did  not  enter  college 8,894 

The  principals  were  also  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  question 
listed  on  the  questionnaire: 

Which  of  the  following  factors  are  involved  when  pupils  in  this 
school  could  do  college  work  and  yet  do  not  go  to  college?  Please  double 
check  the  most  important  factors,  and  single  check  any  other  factors 
which  are  'pertinent. 

I.  Lack  of  student  interest 

2.  Lack  of  family  incentive 

3.  Lack  of  money 

\.  Lack  of  nearby  college 

5.  Poor  achievement  in  high  school 

6.  Armed  Services 

7.  Other 

The  principals'  opinions  rank  "  lack  of  money  "  as  the  chief  causa- 
tive factor  when  pupils  of  college  ability  do  not  attend  college.  When 
the  opinions  from  all  the  principals  replying  are  combined,  "  lack  of 
family  incentive  "  comes  out  a  rather  close  second  in  causative  factors 
and  "  lack  of  student  interest "  a  less  close  third.  When  the  replies 
of  Negro  principals  are  considered  alone,  "  lack  of  family  incentive  " 
and  "  lack  of  student  interest "  appear  as  less  important  causative 
factors.  Actuallv,  in  this  study,  as  in  the  more  direct  attempts  to 
relate  failure  to  attend  college  precisely  to  one  or  two  factors,  there 
is  revealed  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  effects  of  one  factor 
in  separation  from  the  others.  The  factors  taken  together  form  a 
cultural  complex.  It  is  rather  well  established  now  that  group  intelli- 
gence tests  reflect  the  cultural  context  and  along  with  intelligence 
measure  cultural  advantage  and  disadvantage. 
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Proximity  of  College  and  College  Attendance 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  provision  of 
junior-college  opportunities  close  at  hand  will  not  in  itself  lead  in- 
evitably and  immediately  to  substantial  increases  in  college  attendance 
in  the  particular  locality.  Apparently,  other  causative  factors  must  be 
identified  and  controlled  to  this  end  also.  The  experience  of  those 
public  junior  colleges  in  Maryland  which  have  been  in  existence  more 
than  a  decade  supports  this  general  conclusion.  However,  where  col- 
lege facilities  are  available  and  where  effective  measures  are  taken  to 
relate  programs  to  community  needs,  considerable  increase  in  per- 
centage of  high-school  graduates  attending  college  does  result. 

The  following  significant  statements  taken  from  recent  studies  of 
residence  and  migration  of  college  students  illustrate  this  relationship 
between  the  size  of  the  total  college-going  group  in  a  given  area  and 
the  existence  of  college  opportunities  in  that  area : 

One  might  logically  ask  the  question :  "  Why  should  the  two  rela- 
tively poor  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  rank  so  high  in  the  propor- 
tion of  population  attending  college?  "  If  per  capita  income  were  used 
as  the  criterion,  both  States  would  rank  well  below  the  U.  S.  average. 
Could  it  be  that  in  these  States  the  higher  institutions  receive  rela- 
tively greater  degree  of  public  support  than  the  institutions  of  other 
States  thereby  reducing  the  financial  burden  to  its  students?  The  facts 
show  that  there  are  14  States  in  which  the  per  capita  institutional  in- 
come from  public  (State  or  municipal)  sources  exceeds  that  of  Kansas, 
and  18  States  in  which  that  of  Oklahoma  is  exceeded. 

It  seems  then  that  the  question  must  be  answered  by  an  examination 
of  two  elements:  (i)  supply  of  potential  college  students,  and  (2) 
the  distribution  of  colleoe  facilities  throughout  the  2  States.  On  the 
first  point  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  both  States  consistently  rank 
high  in  terms  of  the  proportions  of  their  populations  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  In  1947-48  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  ranked  fourth  and 
seventh,  respectively,  on  this  item.  On  the  second  point  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  higher  institutions  in  these  2  States  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  State  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  opportunities  for  higher 
education  widely  available  in  many  local  communities.  Both  States 
maintain  the  State  university  separate  from  the  land-grant  college,  and 
have   a   larger   than   average   number   of   State   colleges   and   teacher- 
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training   institutions.    Each    maintains   a   Statewide   system   of   junior 
colleges. 

It  would  appear  that  those  States  which  rank  highest  in  terms  of  the 
student-population  ratio  tend  to  distribute  their  educational  facilities 
throughout  the  State  and  to  make  wide  use  of  their  junior  or  com- 
munity college.** 


Ef[ects  on  College  Enrollments  in  California  of  the 
Establishment  of  junior  Colleges 

Of  all  the  states,  California  has  had  the  longest  and  most  extensive 
experience  with  junior  colleges.  (The  first  junior  college  was  estab- 
lished in  Illinois  in  1896.)  In  1948  a  Liaison  Committee  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  reported  the  ratio  at  that  time  between  attendance  in 
grades  thirteen  and  fourteen  and  attendance  in  grades  eleven  and 
twelve,  state-wide.  There  was  one  student  in  junior  college  grades  to 
2.55  students  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve  of  the  high  school.  In  1948 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties  in  California  were  without  junior 
colleges.  The  Liaison  Committee  reported,  "  using  present  attendance 
figures  and  population  estimates  and  projecting  them  forward  to  i960, 
indicate  that  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties  will  have  7,700 
students  in  the  13th  and  14th  grades  if  junior  colleges  are  provided 
in  the  area.  Without  junior  colleges,  in  October,  1947,  there  were 
1,170  students  from  these  counties  enrolled  in  the  San  Francisco 
Junior  College.  Many  attended  the  lower  division  at  the  University 
of  Berkeley."  ® 

The  relationship  between  the  existence  locally  of  a  junior  college 
and  the  size  of  the  total  college-going  group  in  that  locality,  with 

*  Robert  C.  Story,  Residence  &  Migration  of  College  Students,  194^-^0,  Office  of 
Education  Misc.  No.  14  (Washington,  195 1),  p.  4.  See  also  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Federal  Security  Agency,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  ig46-48;  Statistics 
of  Higher  Education,  ig4y-48,  Table  XX,  for  information  on  per  capita  institutional 
income  from  public  sources. 

®  Liaison  Committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  Needs  of  California  in 
Higher  Education  (Berkeley:    University  of  California  Press,  1948),  p.  75. 
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some  indication  of  the  eflfect  of  junior  college  enrollment  on  enroll- 
ments in  senior  colleges,  is  reflected  in  Table  XVI  of  the  report  of 
the  Liaison  Committee  in  California."  This  table  shows  the  per  cent 
of  graduates  of  28  high  schools  in  junior  college  districts  going  to 
junior  colleges,  state  colleges.  University  of  California,  private  col- 
leges, and  other  educational  institutions,  as  compared  with  per  cents 
of  graduates  going  to  such  institutions  from  28  high  schools  outside 
junior  college  districts.  The  table  in  part  is  reproduced  in  our 
Table  17. 


TABLE   17     Eff^ect  on  College  Enrollment  of  the  Establishment  of 
Junior  Colleges  in  California 

High  schools  High  schools 
within  junior-  outside  junior- 
college  districts  college  districts 

Number  of  high  schools 28  28 

Per  cent  continuing 54-36  45-90 

Of  those  continuing,  per  cent  in 

Junior  colleges    70.3  41.9 

State  colleges    8.4  19.5 

University  of  California 8.3  13.6 

Private   colleges    9.1  14.6 

Other  education    4.1  10.6 

Of  all  graduates,  per  cent  in 

Junior  colleges    38.1  19.2 

State  colleges    4.6  8.9 

Universit)'  of  California 4.5  6.2 

Private   colleges    4.9  6.7 

Other  education    2.2  4.9 

Not  continuing 45-7  54-1 


Coleman  R.  Griffith  reports  the  study  of  the  junior  college  made  in 
Illinois.  A  review  of  the  12,000  high-school  graduates  who  "con- 
tinued their  education  under  various  conditions  revealed  that  19.7 
per  cent  of  graduates  attended  college  when  there  was  no  junior 
college  in  the  community;  31.8  per  cent  when  there  was  a  tuition- 
charging  junior  college  in  the  community;  and  53.5  per  cent  when 
there  was  a  tuition-free  junior  college  in  the  community." 


^^  Ihid.,  p.  76. 
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Proximity  of  College  and  College  Attendance 
in  the  Counties  of  Maryland  and  Baltimore  City 

The  relationship  of  college  attendance  to  the  factor  of  propinquity 
to  an  educational  institution  is  highlighted  in  the  following  tables. 
It  would  seem  that  the  existence  of  college  opportunities  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  particularly  a  public  institution  with  low  tuition 
rates,  increases  attendance  from  the  area.  Even  though  this  is  pre- 
dominantly true,  it  is  apparently  not  the  whole  truth.  The  existence 
of  the  college  is  to  those  in  the  immediate  area  a  visible  stimulus 
causing  those  who  might  otherwise  not  have  considered  college,  to 
include  this  possibility  among  their  plans.  It  gradually  incorporates 
itself  into  communitv  mores  as  an  integral  part  of  the  way  of  life  of 
that  community.  It  affects  life  goals  and  family  plans  and  patterns 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  true  in  areas  where  colleges  do  not 
exist.   This  is  evident  in  the  tables  referred  to. 


Relationship  of  College  Attendance  hy  Residents  of  Maryland  Coun- 
ties and  Baltimore  City  to  the  Proximity  of  College  Opportunities 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  University  of  Maryland  is  treated 
as  two  schools,  one  with  a  "  home  county  "  in  Prince  George's,  and 
one  with  a  "  home  county  "  in  Baltimore  City. 

The  enrollment  figures  show  the  number  enrolled  as  of  October, 
1952. 

In  the  succeeding  tables  the  columns  show  where  students  who 
attend  the  colleges  come  from. 

Asterisks  indicate  a  county  adjoining  the  county  in  which  an  in- 
stitution is  located. 

Parentheses  are  drawn  around  numbers  showing  students  who  come 
from  the  same  county  in  which  the  college  is  located. 

The  left-hand  column  lists  the  twenty-three  counties  separately, 
the  total  for  the  twenty-three  counties,  Baltimore  City,  the  total  stu- 
dents from  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  students  from  out-of-state,  and 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  college. 

The  left-hand  column  also  indicates  three  lines  giving  the  total 
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number  of  students  from  the  home  county,  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  from  nonadjoining  counties,  as  well  as  the  percentages  of  these 
three  categories. 

Table    1 8   gives   the   distribution    showing   where   the   Maryland 
students  at  our  State  teachers  colleges  come  from.    It  shows  that: 

40.3%  of  all  of  the  students  come  from  the  county  in  which  the  college 

is  situated. 
36.6%  come  from  an  immediately  adjoining  county. 
76.9%  come  from  either  the  home  county  or  an  adjoining  county. 
Only  23.1%  come  from  counties  which  are  not  immediately  adjoining. 
Of  the  347  Maryland  students  attending  Frostburg,  306  come  from  the 

home  county  of  Allegany. 
Of  the  202  students  attending  Coppin,  201  come  from  Baltimore  City. 
At  Towson  almost  as  many  students  (145)  attended  from  the  "home" 

Baltimore  County  as  the  number  (158)  attending  from  the  other 

twenty-two  counties.    In  addition,  at  Towson,   423   students  are 

enrolled  from  the  adjoining  Baltimore  City. 
Of  the  total  enrollment  of  1,973,  i382  or  95.4%  are  from  Maryland, 

and  only  4.6%  are  from  out  of  the  State. 

Table  1 9  seeks  an  answer  to  the  question :   Who  attends  our  public 
junior  colleges? 

86.7%  of  all  Maryland  students  come  from  the  counties  in  which  the 
colleges  are  located. 

9.7%  come  from  the  adjoining  counties. 

Only  3.6%  of  the  students  come  from  counties  which  are  not  adjoining. 

Example;  Of  the  total  enrollment  of  358  at  Baltimore  Junior  College, 
313  come  from  Baltimore  City  and  40  more  from  adjoining  Bal- 
timore County.   Only  5  others  attend. 

Of  the  125  Maryland  students  attending  Hagerstown  Junior  College, 
1 23  come  from  the  "  home  "  Washington  County. 
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TABLE   18     Maryland  State  Teachers  Colleges,  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Students,  Fall  of  1952 


County 

Frostburg 

Towson 

Salisbury 

Bowie 

Coppin 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Teachers 

Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 

Teachers 

Per 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

Total 

cent 

Allegany     . 

.      (306) 

2 

- 

4 

- 

312 

Anne  Arundel           - 

37* 

I 

35* 

_• 

73 

Baltimore 

I 

(145) 

2 

23 

_• 

171 

Calvert    .  .  . 

I 

7 

I 

5* 

- 

14 

Caroline    .  . 

- 

2 

15 

13 

- 

30 

Carroll    .  .  . 

I 

29* 

- 

- 

I 

31 

Cecil       ... 

- 

8 

8 

5 

- 

21 

Charles     . 

_ 

5 

3 

IO» 

- 

18 

Dorchester 

- 

2 

23* 

12 

- 

37 

Frederick    . 

2 

33 

I 

II 

- 

47 

Garrett    .  .  . 

19* 

3 

- 

- 

- 

22 

Harford    .  . 

- 

20* 

II 

15 

- 

46 

Howard    . 

— 

6* 

- 

5* 

- 

II 

Kent    

- 

2 

I 

5 

- 

8 

Montgomery 

I 

22 

- 

13* 

- 

36 

Prince  Georo 

e's          - 

23 

- 

(35) 

- 

58 

Queen  Anne 

;'s           - 

2 

6 

7 

- 

15 

St.   Mary's 

. 

6 

- 

5 

- 

1 1 

Somerset 

I 

I 

31* 

20 

- 

53 

Talbot    .  .  . 

- 

I 

8 

7 

- 

16 

Washington 

14* 

39 

- 

5 

- 

58 

Wicomico 

— 

- 

(72) 

36 

- 

108 

Worcester 

- 

- 

18* 

10 

- 

28 

Total,  2 

3 

count 

ies      346 

395 

201 

281 

I 

1,224 

Baltimore  Ci 

ty             I 

423* 

I 

32 

C201) 

658 

From  hon 

le 

county 

306 

145 

72 

35 

201 

759 

40-3 

From  adjo 

in- 

ing  cou 

nty        33 

515 

72 

58 

- 

688 

36.6 

From  non 

- 

adjoinir 

'g 

county 

8 

158 

58 

210 

I 

45 

23.1 

Total, 

State 

347 

818 

202 

313 

202 

1,882 

100. 0 

From  out-of- 

State    .  . 

19 

18 

42 

10 

2, 

91 

Total  e 

n- 

rollm 

ent     366 

836 

244 

323 

204 

1,973 
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TABLE   19     Public   Junior   Colleges,    Geographical    Distribution    of 
Students,  Fall  of  1952 


Carver 

Hagers- 

Mont- 

St. Mary's 

Balto. 

Jr. 

town  Jr. 

gomery  Jr 

Sem.  Jr. 

Jr. 

Per 

County 

College 

College 

College 

College 

College 

Total 

cent 

Allegany     . 

- 

_* 

_ 

I 

- 

I 

Anne  Arundel 

- 

- 

I 

3 

I* 

5 

Baltimore    .  .  . 

_ 

_ 

— 

I 

40* 

41 

Calvert    

- 

— 

— 

_ 

Caroline      .     . 

— 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

I 

CarroU    

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

I 

2 

Cecil     

_ 

— 

— 

I 

_ 

I 

Charles       ... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_* 

_ 

_ 

Dorchester    .  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Frederick 

_* 

I* 

_* 

I 

I 

3 

Garrett     .... 

_ 

— 

— 

I 

:_ 

I 

Harford 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

Howard 

_* 

_ 

I* 

I 

_ 

2 

Kent     

_ 

_ 

- 

I 

— 

I 

Montgomety 

(33) 

- 

C256) 

2, 

- 

291 

Prince  George's 

2* 

- 

39* 

I 

- 

42 

Queen  Anne's 

- 

- 

2 

— 

2 

St.  Maty's    . 

- 

- 

- 

C22) 

- 

22 

Somerset  ... 

- 

_ 

— 

I 

_ 

I 

Talbot 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

Washington 

I 

(123) 

- 

- 

- 

124 

Wicomico 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

— 

Worcester     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  23 

counties 

36 

124 

298 

42 

45 

545 

Baltimore  City 

- 

I 

- 

3 

C313) 

317 

From  home 

county 
From  adjoin- 

33 

123 

256 

22 

313 

747 

86.7 

ing  county 

2 

I 

40 

- 

41 

84 

9-7 

From  non- 

adjoining 

county 

I 

I 

2 

23 

4 

31 

3-6 

Total, 

State 

36 

125 

298 

45 

358 

862 

100. 0 

From  out- 

of-State 

2 

7 

129 

2 

- 

140 

Total  en- 

rollment 

38 

132 

427 

47 

358 

1,002 
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Table  20  sets  forth  the  same  facts  concerning  our  large  universities 
and  State  colleges: 

43.6%  of  all  the  students  come  from  the  home  county. 

25.7%  come  from  adjoining  counties. 

30.7%  come  from  counties  not  adjoining. 

Of  the  1,019  Maryland  students  at  Morgan  State,  830  come  from  the 
"  home  "  Baltimore  City. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  College  Park,  more  students,  2,130, 
attend  from  the  home  county  of  Prince  George's  than  from  all  of 
Baltimore  City,  1,338.  At  College  Park  more  students,  1,655, 
attend  from  the  adjoining  Montgomery  County  than  from  all  of 
Baltimore  City,  1,338.  Of  all  the  Maryland  students,  7,249,  attend- 
ing College  Park,  more  attend,  3,785,  from  just  two  Maryland 
counties,  the  "  home  "  Prince  George's,  and  the  "  adjoining  "  Mont- 
gomery, than  from  all  the  other  twenty-two  units  combined!  This 
is  52.2%  against  47.8%. 

Table  21  concerns  the  source  of  enrollment  in  the  five  liberal  arts 
Catholic  colleges: 

78.3%  of  the  students  come  from  the  home  county. 

12.9%  from  the  adjoining  county. 

8.8%  from  counties  not  adjoining. 

Of  the  512  Mar)'land  students  at  Loyola  College,  439  come  from  the 
"  home  "  unit  of  Baltimore  City,  59  others  from  adjoining  coun- 
ties, and  only  14  from  nonadjoining  counties. 
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TABLE  20     Universities  and  State  Colleges,  Geographical  Distribution  of  Stu- 
dents, Fall  of  1952 


Univ.  of 

Univ.  of 

Johns 

Univ. 

Morgan 

Maryland, 
College 

Maryland, 

Princess 

Hopkins 

of 

State 

Balto. 

Anne 

cent 

County 

Univ. 

Balto. 

College 

Park 

City 

College 

Total 

Per 

Allegany     . 

7 

- 

5 

169 

- 

I 

182 

Anne  Arundel 

35* 

6* 

21* 

260* 

210* 

16 

548 

Baltimore 

202* 

43* 

30* 

462* 

621* 

3 

1,361 

Calvert     .  .  . 

2 

7 

43* 

2* 

2 

56 

Caroline 

2 

_ 

8 

46 

I 

2 

59 

Carroll    .... 

1 1 

- 

2 

56 

31 

- 

100 

Cecil     

3 

- 

3 

35 

32 

3 

76 

Charles     .  .  . 

2 

- 

9 

54* 

3 

10 

78 

Dorchester 

7 

- 

10 

74 

10 

9 

1 10 

Frederick 

9 

I 

6 

303 

17 

9 

345 

Garrett 

3 

- 

- 

15 

4 

- 

22 

Harford 

27 

5 

II 

102 

225 

4 

374 

Howard 

6 

10 

72* 

20 

6 

114 

Kent 

3 

- 

3 

28 

4 

7 

45 

Montgomery 

32 

- 

9 

1,655* 

37 

2 

1,735 

Prince 

George's    . 

23 

- 

14 

(2,130) 

35 

13 

2,215 

Queen  Anne's 

- 

- 

3 

20 

3 

3 

29 

St.  Mary's    . 

2 

- 

4 

71 

3 

2 

82 

Somerset     .  . 

2 

- 

9 

42 

3 

(40) 

96 

Talbot    .... 

7 

- 

5 

36 

5 

12 

65 

Washington 

16 

- 

4 

140 

15 

- 

175 

Wicomico 

5 

- 

II 

70 

10 

40* 

136 

Worcester 

3 

- 

5 

28 

3 

10* 

49 

Total,  23 

counties 

409 

55 

189 

5,911 

1,294 

194 

8,052 

Baltimore  City 

(973) 

(249) 

(830) 

1,338 

(1,378) 

16 

4,784 

From  home 

county   .  . 

973 

249 

830 

2,130 

1,378 

40 

5,600 

43.6 

From  adjoin 

ing  county  237 

49 

51 

2,084 

831 

50 

3,302 

25.7 

From  non- 

adjoining 

county  .  . 

172 

6 

138 

3,035 

463 

120 

3,934 

30-7 

Total, 

State 

1,382 

304 

1,019 

7,249 

2,672 

210 

12,836 

1 00.0 

From  out- 

of-State   . 

1,178 

4 

502 

3,552 

518 

174 

5,928 

Total  en- 

rollment 

2,560 

308 

1,521 

10,801 

3,190 

384 

18,764 
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TABLE  21     Liberal  Arts  Catholic  Colleges,  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Students,  Fall  of  1952 


Mt.  St.         St.        College  of  Mt.  St. 

Mary's     Joseph's        Notre        Loyola        Agnes  Per 

County  College     College        Dame       College      College         Total       cent 


Allegany     .... 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

I 

9 

Anne   Arundel 

I 

- 

3* 

7* 

2* 

13 

Baltimore    .... 

2 

- 

34* 

52* 

ID* 

98 

Calvert    

- 

- 

- 

- 

Caroline    

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Carroll    

4* 

I* 

I 

I 

I 

8 

Cecil     

_ 

_ 

I 

— 

I 

Charles     

3 

2 

I 

- 

I 

7 

Dorchester    .  .  . 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Frederick    .... 

C19) 

Cii) 

I 

- 

- 

31 

Garrett    

— 

— 

— 

Harford     

I 

2 

3 

8 

— 

14 

Howard    

— 

- 

I 

4 

2 

7 

Kent     

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Montgomery     . 

15* 

9* 

5 

- 

- 

29 

Prince  George's 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Queen  Anne's 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

St.   Mary's    .  . 

3 

- 

2 

- 

2 

7 

Somerset     .... 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Talbot     

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

Washington    .  . 

3* 

_* 

I 

- 

- 

4 

Wicomico     .  .  . 

I 

— 

- 

- 

- 

I 

Worcester     .     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  23 

counties 

60 

29 

52 

73 

19 

233 

Baltimore  City 

2.3 

9 

(298) 

C439) 

C83) 

852 

From  home 

county 

19 

II 

298 

439 

83 

850 

78.3 

From  adjoin- 

ing county 

22 

10 

37 

59 

12 

140 

12.9 

From  non- 

adjoining 

county  .  . 

42 

17 

15 

14 

7 

95 

8.8 

Total, 

State 

83 

38 

350 

512 

102 

1,085 

loo.o 

From  out- 

of-State     .  .  . 

403 

144 

161 

16 

58 

782 

Total  en- 

rollment 

486 

182 

511 

528 

160 

1,867 
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Table  22  considers  the  source  of  enrollment  at  six  liberal-arts 
colleges: 

2.j.-^%  come  from  the  home  county. 

29.3%  come  from  the  adjoining  counties. 

56.6%  come  from  either  the  home  county  or  the  adjoining  counties. 

43.4%  come  from  counties  not  adjoining. 

At  St.  John's,  almost  a  third  of  the  students,  22  out  of  77,  come  from  the 
"  home  "  Anne  Arundel  County.  At  Western  Maryland,  68  come 
from  the  "  home  "  Carroll  County.  This  is  larger  than  the  number 
from  any  unit  other  than  Baltimore  County  or  City.  Hood  College 
draws  more  from  its  "  home  "  Frederick  County  than  from  any 
unit  except  Baltimore  City.  Likewise  Washington  College  draws 
more  from  its  "  home  "  county,  Kent,  than  from  any  unit  except 
Baltimore  City.  Of  the  192  Maryland  students  attending  Washing- 
ton Missionary  College,  155  come  from  the  "home"  Montgomery 
County.  Of  the  207  Maryland  students  attending  Goucher,  194 
come  from  either  the  "  home  "  county  or  adjoining  county. 

Table  23  contains  a  summary  of  the  preceding  five  tables.  All  of 
the  data  presented  are  available  in  the  five  tables  and  are  assembled 
here  for  convenience  and  ease  of  reference. 
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TABLE  22     Other   Liberal   Arts    Colleges,   Geographical    Distribution    of 
Students,  Fall  of  1952 


Western  St.  Wash. 

P                               Maryland  John's  Goucher  Hood  Washington  Missionary                  Per 

County             College  College  College  College     College        College      Total     cent 

Allegany    13  2  i  -  2  -  18 

Anne  Arundel          19  (22)  4*  4  10  i  60 

Baltimore     ....        75*  2»  (30)  4  22  -  133 

Calvert    3  i*  _  i  2  -  7 

Caroline    5  i  -  _  4  _  10 

Carroll     (68)  i  i«  2*  5  i  78 

Cecil    2  2  -  -  8*  I  13 

Charles    3  i  -  _  i  _  r 

Dorchester         .7  i  -  -  6  -  14 

Frederick     ...        13*  2  4  (15)  2  2*  38 

Garrett    4  i  -  -  2  i  8 

Harford     14  i  5*  3  5  _  28 

Howard     6*  i*  -*  -  -  -*  7 

Kent                            2  -  -  -  (24)  -  26 

Montgomery              32  2  5  _*  16  (155)  210 

Prince  George's         14  i*  i  -  5  19*  40 

Queen  Anne's           5  i  -  -  8*  2  16 

St.  Mary's  .2  2  -  -  -  -  4 

Somerset     ...             5  -  -  -  5  -  10 

Talbot     3  2  I  -  6  -  12 

Washington       .10  2  -  10*  2  6  30 

Wicomico           .13  2  i  —  3  -  19 

Worcester      ...4  2  —  -  5  —  11 

Total,  23 

Counties     322  52  53  39  143  188  797 

Baltimore    City       100  25*  I54*  24  46  4  353 

From  home 

county               68  22  30  15  24  155  314        27.3 

From  adjoin- 
ing county        94  30  164  12  16  21  337       29.3 

From  non- 
adjoining 

county             260  25  13  36  149  16  499       43.4 

Total, 

State            422  77  207  63  189  192  1,150      100. o 
From  out- 

of-State                226  56  365  382  161  475  1,665 

Total  en- 
rollment     648  133  572  445  350  667  2,815 
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TABLE  23     General  Geographical  Distribution  of  Students, 

Fall  of  1952 


Five  State 

Six  univ. 

Five 

teachers 

Five  jr. 

&  State 

Catholic 

Six 

Per 

County 

colleges 

colleges 

colleges 

colleges 

colleges 

Total 

cent 

Allegany    .  . 

312 

I 

182 

9 

18 

522 

Anne  Arundel           73 

5 

548 

13 

60 

699 

Baltimore 

171 

41 

1. 361 

98 

133 

1,804 

Calvert 

14 

- 

56 

- 

7 

77 

Caroline     .  . 

30 

I 

59 

- 

10 

100 

CarroU     .  .  . 

31 

2 

100 

8 

78 

219 

Cecil      .... 

21 

I 

76 

I 

13 

IIZ 

Charles 

18 

— 

78 

7 

5 

108 

Dorchester 

37 

- 

1 10 

14 

161 

Frederick 

47 

3 

345 

31 

38 

464 

Garrett 

22 

I 

22 

- 

8 

53 

Harford 

46 

4 

374 

14 

28 

466 

Howard 

1 1 

2 

114 

7 

7 

141 

Kent 

8 

I 

45 

26 

80 

Montgomery 

36 

291 

1.735 

29 

210 

2,301 

Prince  Georg< 

58 

42 

2,215 

4 

40 

2,359 

Queen    Anne 

:'s          15 

2 

29 

- 

16 

62 

St.  Mary's   . 

1 1 

22 

82 

7 

4 

126 

Somerset 

53 

I 

96 

10 

160 

Talbot 

16 

I 

65 

- 

12 

94 

Washington 

58 

124 

175 

4 

30 

391 

Wicomico 

108 

- 

136 

I 

19 

264 

Worcester    . 

28 

- 

49 

- 

II 

88 

Total,  2 

3 

count 

les     1,224 

545 

8,052 

233 

797 

10,851 

Baltimore  Ci 

t%'         658 

317 

4,784 

852 

353 

6,964 

From  hom 

e 

county 

759 

747 

5,600 

850 

314 

8,270 

46.4 

From  adjo 

m- 

ing  coun 

t)'       688 

84 

3,30i 

140 

337 

4,551 

25.6 

From  non- 

adjoinin 

g 

county 

435 

31 

3,934 

95 

499 

4,994 

28.0 

Total 

State 

1,882 

862 

12,836 

1,085 

1,150 

17,815 

100. 0 

From  out- 

of-State 

91 

140 

5,928 

782 

1,665 

8,606 

Total  en- 

enrollme 

mt    1,973 

1,002 

18,764 

1,867 

2,815 

26,421 
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Table  24  is  designed  to  show  where  the  students  from  each  county 
go  in  terms  of  home  county,  adjoining  county,  or  nonadjoining  county. 

Example:  Of  the  522  students  from  Allegany  County  attending  Mary- 
land colleges,  58.6%  attend  the  one  college  located  in  the  county, 
none  attend  the  one  college  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  41.4% 
attend  the  25  colleges  in  nonadjoining  counties. 

91.7%  of  the  students  from  Prince  George's  County,  who  attend  a 
Maryland  college,  attend  the  two  colleges  in  the  home  county. 

73.5%  of  the  students  from  Montgomery  County,  who  attend  a  Mary- 
land college,  attend  one  of  the  five  in  an  adjoining  county. 

68.4%  of  the  Baltimore  City  students,  who  attend  a  Maryland  college, 
attend  one  of  the  nine  located  in  that  city. 

Table  25  lists  the  enrollments  of  the  five  types  of  colleges  with 
respect  to  our  three  categories  of  home,  adjoining,  and  nonadjoining. 
For  the  totals  of  the  27  colleges: 

Of  all  the  Maryland  students  who  attend  Maryland  colleges: 

46.4%  attend  a  college  in  the  home  county. 

25.6%  attend  a  college  in  an  adjoining  county. 

72.0%  attend  in  either  the  home  or  an  adjoining  county. 

28.0%  attend  in  a  nonadjoining  county. 

The  total  enrollment,  26,441,  covers  the  27  schools  listed  in  Tables  18 
to  22.  It  does  not  include  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  nor  several 
smaller  special  schools. 
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TABLE  24     Maryland  College  Enrollment  by  County,  Fall  of  1952 


County 


Total 

Md. 

pupils 

attending 

college 

in  Md. 


Attending 

college 

in 

home  county 


# 


% 


Attending 

college  in 

adjoining 

county 


#        % 


Attending 

college  in 

county  not 

adjoining 


# 


% 


Number 
of  colleges 


m  in 

home  adjoining  i 
county   county    | 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore 

Calvert    

Caroline    

CarroU 

Cecil   

Charles   

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent    

Montgomery   . 
Prince   George's 
Queen  Anne's 
St.    Mary's. 
Somerset   . 
Talbot     . 
Washington 
Wicomico   . 
Worcester   . 

Total,  23 
coimties 
Baltimore  City 


522 
699 

1,804 

77 
100 
219 
112 
108 
161 
464 

53 
466 
141 

80 
2,301 

2,359 

62 
126 
160 

94 
391 
264 


306   58.6 

22   3.2 
175   9-7 


68  31. 1 


45 


9-7 


24  30.0 

444  19-3 

2,165  91.7 

22  17.5 

40  25.0 

12.3  31-5 

72.  27.3 


621 

1,109 

49 

37 
8 
64 
23 
16 
19 
25 
91 


61.5 
63.6 

16.9 
7-1 

59-3 

14-3 
3-4 

35.8 
5-4 

64.5 


1,692  73.5 

51  2.2 

8  12.9 

31  19-4 

27  6.9 
40  1 5. 1 

28  31.8 


216 
56 

520 

28 

100 

114 

104 

44 

138 

403 

34 

441 

50 

56 

165 

143 

54 

104 

89 

94 

241 

152 

60 


41.4 

8.0 

28.8 

36.4 
100. o 
52.0 
92.9 
40.7 
85.7 
86.9 
64.2 
94.6 

35-5 

70.0 

7.2 

6.1 

87.1 

82.5 

55.6 

100. o 

61.6 

57.6 

68.2 


I 

13 
II 

3 

5 
I 

3 
I 

5 
I 


10,851 
6,964 


3,506  32.3 
4,764  68.4 


3,949  36.4 
602   8.7 


3,396 
1,598 


31-3 
22.9 


Total,  State  17,815    8,270  46.4    4,551   2,5-6    4,994  28.0 
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TABLE  25     Effect  of  Proximity  on  Enrollment,  Fall  of  1952 

Five  State      Five        Six  univ.         Five  Total  for 

teachers         Jr.  &  State      Catholic         Six       the  27 

Number;  per  cent  colleges     colleges       colleges       colleges     colleges  colleges 

Attending  college 
in  home  county 

Number    759  747  5,600  850  314  8,270 

Per  cent 40.3  86.7  43.6  78.3  27.3  46.4 

Attending  college  in 
adjoining  county 
Number  688  84  3,303  140  337  4,551 

Per  cent 36.6  9.7  25.7  12.9  29.3  25.6 

The  two  above  added 
together 

Nvunber    i,447  831  8,902  990  651  12,821 

Per  cent 76.9  96.4  69.3  91.2  56.6  72.0 

Attending  college 
not  in  adjoining 
county 

Number    435  31  3,934  95  499  4,994 

Per  cent 23.1  3.6  30.7  8.8  43.4  28.0 

Marj'land  pupils  at- 
tending Maryland 
colleges     1,882  862  12,836  1,085  1,150  17,815 

Out-of-State  pupils  at- 
tending Maryland 
colleges      91  140  5,928  782  1,665  8,606 

Total  enrollment      .  .      1,973  1,002  18,764  1,867  2,815  26,421 

From  the  23 

counties    1,224  545  8,052  233  797  10,851 

From  Baltimore 

City     658  317  4,784  852  353  6,964 
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The  junior  College  as  a  Community  College 

The  junior  college  may  be  regarded  as  an  effective  means  our 
society  has  invented  for  adjusting  educational  costs  and  services  to 
the  financial  ability,  the  educational  potential,  and  the  occupational 
objectives  of  those  aiming  at  service  on  the  technical  and  semipro- 
fessional  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  aimed  at  educating  high-school  graduates  for 
technical  and  semiprofessional  occupations,  the  junior  college  will  offer 
courses  that  will  permit  a  student  to  enter  a  four-year  accredited  college 
without  loss  of  time  or  credit  if  his  scholastic  work  is  satisfactory.  To 
achieve  these  ends,  the  junior  college  must  be  thought  of  as  essentially 
a  part  of  the  local  school  system,  grades  one  through  twelve.  The 
administrative  unit  expresses  this  continuity  of  grades.  It  should  also 
be  large  enough  to  comprehend  the  resources  and  the  population  suffi- 
cient for  its  support.  For  these  reasons,  the  unit  is  sometimes  a  munici- 
pality, sometimes  a  county,  and  sometimes  a  joint  county  district.  Since 
the  junior  college  is  an  expression  of  local  educational  needs  and  is  a 
means  of  making  readily  and  inexpensively  available  training  for  semi- 
professional  and  technical  work,  the  administrative  unit  should  be 
conceived  so  as  to  command,  first  of  all,  local  resources  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the  institution;  second,  and  as  a  supplementary 
source,  the  state;  and,  finally,  the  resources  of  the  individual. 

So  far,  the  attempt  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  existence  of  junior 
colleges  upon  enrollments  in  senior  colleges  has  been  based  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  transfer  and  terminal  curricula  alone.  At  this  point 
mention  should  be  made  of  special  and  adult  students  in  junior  colleges. 
They  represent  a  rapidly  expanding  function  of  junior  colleges  and 
their  attendance  affects  little,  if  at  all,  enrollments  in  senior  colleges. 
The  first  edition  of  American  Junior  Colleges,  1940,  reported  that  there 
were  approximately  52,000  special  and  adult  students  during  the  year 
1939-40.  An  increase  from  that  number  to  more  than  300,000  within 
the  space  of  eleven  years  certainly  identifies  a  definite  trend  in  junior 
college  interest  and  work.^^ 

This  rapid  increase  in  number  of  special  and  adult  students  in 
junior  colleges  reflects  quick  shifts  in  the  training  required  of  the 

^^  Jesse  P.  Bogue,  ed.,  American  Junior  Colleges,  Third  Edition  (Washington: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1952),  p.  36. 
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labor  force  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  inevitable  response  to 
real  and  pressing  educational  needs. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  labor  market  is  unable  to  absorb  the 
supply  of  untrained  workers.  Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  present-day 
business  and  industrial  practices  requires  a  higher  degree  of  technical 
skills  and  understanding  than  was  true  before  assembly-line  production 
came  into  general  use.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  large-scale  production  de- 
mands more  and  better-trained  supervisors  and  foremen.  In  short,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  greater  skill,  increased  maturity,  backgrounds 
of  technical  know-how  and  know-why,  and  more  intelligent  supervision 
have  changed  the  basic  pattern  of  present  day  business  and  industrial 
life.  .  .  .  Closely  allied  with  vocational-technical  education  "  of  junior 
college  grade  "  is  another  trend  in  the  direction  for  cooperative  programs 
of  work-study.  It  is  realized  that  all  knowledge  and  skills  are  not  re- 
quired for  job  entry.  Many  of  the  skills  can  be  learned  better  on  the 
job  than  they  can  in  schools.  However,  as  employees  wish  to  advance 
in  their  work  they  have  the  privilege  in  many  communities  where  junior 
colleges  are  located  to  return  to  the  college  for  more  education  when 
they  need  it  and  as  they  continue  to  be  employed.  In  this  respect  the 
junior  college  is  becoming  an  essential  partner  with  management  and 
labor  in  the  progress  of  business  and  industry. ^- 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  junior  college  adds  to  the  total 
number  of  the  college-going  group  by  serving  the  unique  purpose  of 
providing  collegiate  education  for  adults  on  the  technical  and  semi- 
professional  levels.  It  adds  also  to  the  total  group  by  conserving  for 
service  on  the  professional  and  scientific  levels  those  who  would  not 
continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  were  collegiate  educa- 
tion not  available  inexpensively  near  home.  It  does  a  third  unique 
service  for  the  community  in  the  occupational  retraining  of  adults  as 
technological  changes  require  new  skills  and  understandings.  Some 
states  are  thinking  of  requiring  of  junior  colleges  that  they  take  care 
of  the  general  education  of  all  students  who  would  otherwise  be 
enrolled  in  the  university  in  grades  thirteen  and  fourteen  and  that 
the  university  be  left  relatively  free  for  the  specialization  of  the  upper 
collepe  years,  for  graduate  work,  and  for  research. 

^-  Ihid.,  p.  36. 
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Summary 

1.  Havighurst  and  Rodgers  identified  five  factors  which  determine 
whether  or  not  particular  individuals  will  attend  college  following 
high-school  graduation:  mental  ability;  social  expectation,  or  what  the 
family  and  society  expect  of  the  individual;  individual  motivation,  or 
life  goals;  financial  ability,  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  continued  edu- 
cation; and  propinquity  to  an  educational  institution.  These  five 
factors  form  a  complex  of  interrelated  causes.  The  relative  weight  of 
each  as  a  determinative  factor  varies  with  individual  cases. 

2.  Purpose  and  drive  compensate,  within  limits,  for  financial  dis- 
abilities and  even  for  relatively  low  intellectual  capacity  as  measured 
by  standard  mental  ability  tests  now  available. 

3.  Evidently  the  selective  process  which  operates  to  move  certain 
individuals  from  high-school  graduation  on  to  college  is  at  present  too 
much  a  hit-or-miss  affair.  Nationwide— and  the  data  presented  indi- 
cate that  the  ratio  holds  approximately  for  Maryland  also— almost 
one-half  of  those  of  highest  intellectual  capacity  do  not  go  to  college. 
This  should  be  considered  in  relationshp  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
labor  force  in  this  country  is  shifting  toward  the  skilled,  the  service, 
the  technical,  the  semiprofessional,  and  the  professional  levels,  and 
there  are  at  present  serious  shortages  at  these  levels. 

4.  In  relation  to  this  selective  process,  effective  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services  in  the  schools  of  the  state  are  important.  They  should, 
among  other  responsibilities,  help  in  the  early  identification  of  stu- 
dents with  intellectual  capacity  and  promote  the  incorporation  into 
family  plans  and  the  life  goals  of  individuals  of  vocational  objectives 
which  are  commensurate  with  abilities. 

5.  Effective  guidance  and  counseling  cannot  confine  itself  to 
financial  considerations.  Family  patterns  and  orientations  are  in- 
volved. Guidance  personnel  must  understand  the  values  and  the 
motivations  of  various  cultural  groups. 

6.  High  socioeconomic  level  coupled  with  high  motivation  make 
it  almost  certain  that  a  youth  will  go  to  college.  Low  socioeconomic 
level  coupled  with  low  motivation  make  it  almost  certain  that  a 
youth  will  not  go  to  college.    Between  these  two  extremes  are  the 
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levels  at  which  probability  of  college  attendance  is  affected  by  favor- 
able changes  in  the  economic  factor  and  by  programs  designed  to 
motivate  boys  and  girls  to  want  higher  education. 

7.  Evidently,  relatively  high  percentages  of  high-school  graduates 
attending  college,  state-w^ide,  are  achieved  when  institutions  of  col- 
legiate level  are  distributed  evenly,  widely,  and  equitably  over  the 
State.  This  result  apparently  does  not  follow  inevitably  and  immedi- 
ately but  is  affected  by  the  relationship  of  the  programs  offered  to 
community  needs  and  by  the  procedures  which  are  used  in  establish- 
ing this  relationship. 


CHAPTER  VII     THE  NEED  FOR 
SPECIALIZED  PREPARATION  IN  MARYLAND 
(Professional,  Technical  and  Vocational) 


In  view  of  the  unprecedented  rise  in  population  now  taking  place 
in  Maryland  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  demand  for  services  in  all 
areas  that  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  will  mount  rapidly. 
The  question  is,  how  great  will  be  the  rising  need  for  specialized 
training  at  the  college  and  post-graduate  levels,  and  how  may  it  be 
met? 

There  are  two  broad  and  controlling  assumptions  in  this  connection. 
First,  it  is  inherent  in  the  American  philosophy  that  individuals 
should  have  access  to  opportunities  which  can  help  them  to  develop 
their  abilities  and  interests  so  that  they  may  qualify  for  the  profession 
or  occupation  of  their  choice;  in  this  way  they  may  help  themselves 
attain  economic  security  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  to  serve  the 
community  effectively.  Second,  it  is  socially  wasteful  as  well  as  frus- 
trating to  individuals  to  educate  persons  for  occupations  in  numbers 
far  in  excess  of  the  jobs  or  places  available.  Any  plan  for  a  long- 
range  program  of  education  and  training  dares  not  lose  sight  of  these 
assumptions. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  both  the  present  economic 
status  of  the  country  and  to  estimate  probable  economic  develop- 
ments.  The  following  considerations  are  germane: 

1.  The  astounding  rate  of  increase  in  population  will  increase  the  need 
for  production  and  services  of  many  kinds.  The  year  1953  set  a 
record  of  $365  billion  in  the  value  of  production  and  services. 

2.  There  are  more  new  families,  more  people  are  marrying,  they  are 
marrying  younger  and  having  more  children. 

3.  People  are  living  longer.  By  i960  the  population  over  65  will  number 
15,500,000— a  million  more  than  the  total  population  of  Canada  in 
1950. 
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4.  More  money  is  being  earned.  In  1952  there  were  9  times  more 
Americans  in  the  $5,ooo-plus  income  group  than  in  1941,  and  the 
average  middle  income  family  earned  $3,981  as  compared  with 
$1,460  in  1940. 

5.  Farms  are  more  highly  mechanized  and  more  efficient.  Although 
there  has  been  a  net  population  loss  of  almost  6,000,000  in  the  farm 
population  since  1940,  there  has  been  a  52  per  cent  increase  of 
farm  output  per  man-hour  in  the  same  period. 

6.  There  are  more  high  school  graduates— 80  per  cent  more  in  the  adult 
population  than  in  1940,  and  more  students  in  college— 55  per  cent 
more  than  in  1940. 

7.  People  are  saving  more  and  borrowing  more.  Individual  savings 
rose  from  $68,500,000,000  in  1940  to  $234,000,000,000  in  1952. 

8.  People  are  moving  to  the  suburbs  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  decen- 
tralizing not  only  homes  but  businesses. 

9.  Technological  progress  is  accelerating.  Today  only  approximately  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  work  done  in  this  country  is  manual;  95  per  cent 
is  done  by  machinery  and  power. 

10.  The  standard  of  living  is  rising  steadily.  People  are  eating  more  and 
better  food,  are  healthier,  have  more  time  for  leisure  and  travel,  are 
better  informed  and  better  entertained,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  great 
cultural  progress.  There  is  also  a  renewed  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit  as  is  evident  from  statistics  concerning  church  attendance, 
ministers,  and  the  circulation  of  Bibles  and  other  books  on  religion. 

In  conducting  this  part  of  the  study,  the  Commission  worked  with 
a  number  of  special  groups  and  agencies  in  order  to  obtain  opinions 
and  factual  data  concerning  new  developments  and  future  require- 
ments. The  Maryland  State  Employment  Service  supplied  very  help- 
ful statistical  information  and  leaders  of  various  semiprofessional 
groups,  who  were  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  set  forth 
their  requirements  in  terms  both  of  the  number  of  future  practitioners 
needed  and  the  standards  to  be  observed  in  their  training.  The  State 
Welfare  Association,  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Mary- 
land, the  engineering  associations,  the  Maryland  Library  Commission, 
the  Practical  Nurse's  Association,  the  Maryland  Dental  Association, 
the  deans  of  the  engineering  colleges  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  all  gave  invaluable  assistance  in 
this  connection.   The  opinions  and  data  thus  gathered  form  the  basis 
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of  the  Commission's  conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning 
specialized  education. 

As  the  study  proceeded,  the  need  for  reasonably  precise  definitions 
of  certain  key  terms  became  evident.    The  following  were  adopted: 

1.  Professional  courses:  those  preparing  for  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  en- 
gineering, teaching,  and  similar  occupations  requiring  at  least  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  in 
some  cases,  e.  g.,  medicine,  law,  college-teaching,  etc.,  requiring  post- 
graduate work  leading  to  an  advanced  degree. 

2.  Technical  courses:  those  offered  in  the  first  two  years  of  post-high- 
school  education  but  not  normally  a  part  of  a  four-year  college  program. 

3.  Vocational  courses:  those  below  college  grade,  dealing  primarily  with 
training  producers  in  industry,  especially  skilled  mechanics  and 
operators. 

The  Maryland  State  Employment  Service  lists  three  types  of  occu- 
pations: those  requiring  college  graduation;  those  requiring  high- 
school  graduation  with  additional  technical  training  on  a  college 
level;  and  those  vocational  occupations  listing  high-school  graduation 
either  as  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  types  of  post-high-school  programs  needed  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are 
the  following: 

1.  Courses  preparing  for  employment  in  agriculture  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Courses  preparing  for  employment  in  business,  commerce,  and  the 
service  occupations. 

3.  Full  four-year  college  and  graduate  programs. 

Before  the  expansion  of  industrial  and  commercial  employment 
(including  service  occupations)  during  the  early  phases  of  World 
War  II  the  pattern  of  developing  engineering  and  technical  programs 
in  industry  more  or  less  followed  the  plan  of  utilizing  college-graduate 
engineers  even  in  minor  professional  positions  now  classified  as  "  junior 
technicians."  Certain  developments  in  this  pattern  prompted  employ- 
ment managers  and  executives  of  large  establishments  to  question  the 
advisability  of  employing  graduate  engineers  for  this  type  of  work. 
It  was  found  that  the  turnover  of  highly  trained  persons  employed  at 
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this  level  was  exceedingly  high  because  young  men  and  women  of 
advanced  attainments  employed  in  such  positions  became  dissatisfied 
and  impatient  and  sought  frequent  changes  in  places  of  employment. 
Moreover,  employees  discovered  that  in  many  cases  the  type  of  ser- 
vices rendered  did  not  justify  the  salary  of  a  graduate  engineer. 

Training  directors  and  employment  managers  in  industry  studying 
the  situation  found  that  many  occupations  in  large  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  formerly  filled  by  graduate  engineers  could 
be  filled  ably  and  effectively  by  junior  technicians,  that  is,  those 
with  some  post-high-school  technical  training,  but  without  a  four-year 
college  degree. 

Western  Electric,  General  Electric,  and  several  of  the  large  steel 
companies  were  the  first  to  recognize  this  fact;  they  began  to  employ 
persons  with  two  years  of  post-high-school  preparation  as  assistants  in 
laboratories,  testers,  maintenance  technicians,  draftsmen,  engineering 
aides,  specification  writers,  technical  assistants,  technical  salesmen, 
production  control  men,  and  special  equipment  technicians.  More 
recently,  nationwide  studies  have  disclosed  that  a  balanced  and  profit- 
able emplo)Tnent  pattern  of  industry  in  the  technical  and  engineering 
services  may  permit  of  the  employment  of  from  three  to  ten  junior 
technicians  for  each  graduate  engineer. 

In  response  to  requests  from  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, two-year  courses  of  post-high-school  technical  instruction  were 
established  in  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  The  ratio  of 
junior  technicians  to  engineers  is  presently  increasing.  Communities 
in  Maryland  should  study  local  situations  carefully  and  determine 
how  the  two-year  post-high-school  program  can  prepare  young  people 
for  occupations  and  employment  opportunities  calling  for  junior 
technicians. 

Some  programs  should  be  established  to  enable  the  student  to 
take  three  or  four  years  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year 
college  course  so  that  he  mav  fill  a  job  while  attending  courses  in  a 
technical  institute  or  junior  college. 
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Social  Service  Needs 

A  study  made  by  the  Baltimore  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
1950,  outlining  the  needs  and  including  recommendations  for  train- 
ing workers  in  this  field,  was  presented  to  the  Commission.  In  this 
study  90  agencies  were  approached  by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  and 
60  replies  were  received.  They  brought  to  light  that,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 364  positions  which  are  filled  by  social  workers  in  the  agencies 
studied,  about  two-thirds,  or  approximately  200,  had  had  some  kind 
of  training  in  social  work  in  professional  social-service  schools,  while 
the  rest  had  no  special  training  whatever.  All  agencies  involved  in 
the  study  indicated  a  keen  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  social  work  in  Maryland,  since  positions  cannot  be  filled  with 
qualified  personnel  because  of  the  lack  of  training  facilities  in  Mary- 
land for  this  purpose.  Many  agencies  are  now  giving  leaves  of  absence 
for  professional  study  to  workers  who  are  not  yet  fully  qualified. 
These  agencies  are  interested  in  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  work- 
study  plan  providing  a  program  of  in-servdce  training  at  the  college 
level.  The  nearest  centers  offering  such  courses  are  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  where  some  of  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  agencies 
have  studied.  Present  as  well  as  potential  employees  have  evinced  a 
strong  interest  in  having  a  school  in  Maryland.  As  noted  in  Social 
Work  Education  in  the  United  States,^  Baltimore  is  one  of  only  two 
large  cities  in  the  country  that  has  no  school  for  training  social  workers. 

The  1950  study  referred  to  above  concluded  that  Maryland  needs 
a  school  for  the  preparation  of  social  workers,  a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  study  made  more  than  twenty  years  earlier.  About 
299  graduates  of  professional  social  workers'  schools  are  now  employed 
in  the  Baltimore  area.  The  absence  of  a  social-service  school  in  Mary- 
land helps  to  account  for  the  large  turnover  in  Maryland  social- 
service  agencies.  It  is  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  normal 
turnover  figure.  The  need  is  balanced  equally  between  public  and 
private  agencies. 

To  make  available  the  proper  type  of  leadership  needed  in  this 

^  Ernest  V.  Hollis  and  Alice  L.  Taylor,  Social  Work  Education  in  the  United 
States  (New  York:    Columbia  University  Press,  195 1). 
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important  field  of  service  professional  training  beyond  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  necessary.  Also,  field  work  experience  under  expert  super- 
vision is  one  of  the  growing  needs  of  social  work  in  Maryland.  In  sum, 
there  is  solid  evidence  of  the  great  need  for  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional well  trained  social-service  workers,  and  for  a  professional  school 
equipped  to  provide  the  required  training. 


Needs  in  the  Field  of  Engineering 

Engineering  college  administrators  have  expressed  concern  ever 
since  1953  over  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  freshmen  enrolling 
in  engineering  courses.  The  Manpower  Committee  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  in  1950  undertook  a  survey  of  freshmen  enrollment. 
Thirty-four  institutions  were  consulted  and  classified  as  to  type  and 
location.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  that  survey.  Figures 
for  previous  years  were  taken  from  the  data  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Engineering  Education." 


Freshman  Enrollment 

1940 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

34   Institutions    

Entire  Country   (estimated) . 
Former  as  %  of  latter 

.  .  16,407 

33,175 

49-5 

27,124 

57,507 
47.2 

22,735 

47,672 

47-7 

19,189 

36,508 

52.4 

14,057 

26,500 

53-0 

The  Manpower  Committee  stated  that:  "The  engineering  pro- 
fession needs  about  20,000  engineering  graduates  annually  for  civilian 
peacetime  needs  alone.  The  present  emergency  will  convert  many  of 
the  peace-time  needs  to  emergency  needs  of  industry;  and  in  addition 
the  militarv  needs  are  to  be  added  to  civilian  requirements.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  30,000  graduates  from  engineering 
schools  will  be  required  each  year  to  supply  the  total  needs. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  industry  has  absorbed  nearly  50,000 
graduates  this  year,  the  estimate  of  a  combined  need  (annual)  for 
both  industry  and  the  armed  forces  of  30,000  is  probably  conservative. 
It  appears  therefore,  in  the  national  interest  to  assure  the  country  of  a 
continuing  supply  of  at  least  30,000  graduates  annually." 

'^  Journal  of  Engineering  Education  (February  1941,  1948,   1949,  and  1951). 
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Five  factors  should  be  taken  into  account  in  weighing  the  need  of 
facihties  for  training  engineers  in  the  State: 

1 .  The  supply  of  engineering  graduates  is  now  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  ultraconservative  estimate  of  the  30,000  per  year  needed  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

2.  Engineering  graduates  as  a  rule  do  not  remain  in  the  community  or 
state  where  they  receive  their  education.  They  are  a  mobile  group  and 
migrate  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  place  of  birth 
or  training. 

3.  With  present  enrollments,  and  making  no  allowance  for  withdrawals 
for  military  service,  there  will  not  be  enough  graduates  after  1953, 
at  least  until  1961,  to  meet  the  peacetime  need  as  conservatively  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  shortage  is  estimated  to 
be  at  least  20  to  30  per  cent. 

4.  The  military  requirements  for  engineers  may  be  filled  only  by  taking 
men  from  industry,  thus  further  aggravating  the  need  of  industry. 

A  possible  step  toward  bringing  need  and  supply  more  nearly  into 
balance  is  to  change  the  pattern  of  utilization  by  spreading  each 
engineer's  work  over  a  greater  range  and  thereby  lessening  the  need. 
While  this  would  be  of  substantial  help,  it  does  not  now  appear  that 
this  step  alone  can  bring  the  need  and  supply  into  congruence  during 
the  next  decade. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  enrollments  and  facilities 
in  engineering  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Maryland  are  woe- 
fully inadequate.  If  the  State  is  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  needed 
supply  of  professional  engineering  manpower,  facilities  and  faculties 
must  be  increased  and  enrollments  in  courses  must  be  expanded. 


Medical  Education  in  Maryland 

The  existence  of  two  strong  medical  schools  in  Maryland— at  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of  Maryland— suggests 
that  this  State  is  better  equipped  than  many  of  its  neighbors  with 
respect  to  this  area  of  professional  training.  Because  of  these  schools, 
Baltimore  has  become  one  of  the  great  medical  centers  of  the  nation. 
The  schools  themselves  and  their  affiliated  hospitals  guarantee  that 
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this  position  will  be  maintained.  However,  the  existence  of  such  a 
medical  center  in  Baltimore  does  not  solve  the  total  State  problem  of 
medical  care.  There  remains  a  need  to  provide  physicians— both 
general  practitioners  and  specialists— for  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
a  further  need  to  staff  hospitals  in  outlying  areas. 

It  is  evident  that  Maryland's  ability  to  supply  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel in  sufficient  numbers  depends  in  part  upon  the  number  of 
doctors  graduated  by  the  two  schools,  and  especially  upon  the  number 
who  remain  to  practice  their  professions  within  the  State.  When  this 
situation  is  examined,  Maryland's  position  becomes  less  favorable.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  since  its  founding,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  has  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  many  of  its  graduates,  therefore,  do  not  practice  in  Maryland 
but  return  to  their  homes.  Of  the  substantial  number  who  do  remain 
in  the  State,  most  are  concentrated  in  Baltimore  City  where  they 
contribute  materially  to  the  total  demand  for  specialized  medical  ser- 
vice but  relatively  little  to  those  needs  which  must  be  met  at  com- 
munity level. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  makes  a 
much  more  direct  contribution  in  terms  of  trained  physicians.  Its 
graduates  are  scattered  widely  throughout  the  State,  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities.  Yet  it  is  reported  that  many  of  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  move  to  other 
states  to  practice  their  profession. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Maryland's  supply  of  physicians 
in  terms  of  its  population  is  much  greater  or  less  than  the  country's 
average,  but  this  statement  simply  implies  that  Maryland  shares  in 
what  is  asserted  to  be  a  nationwide  shortage  of  doctors. 

As  a  special  State  problem,  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  there 
is  need  for  a  continuing  study  of  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for, 
physicians  within  the  State;  and  that  the  results  of  such  a  study  should 
be  implemented  by  plans  for  increasing  the  production  of  physicians 
when  and  if  such  an  increase  is  found  desirable.  Since  the  policies 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  are  not  likely 
to  change  in  respect  to  the  number  enrolled  or  increased  production 
of  physicians  who  will  practice  in  the  State,  the  burden  of  any  ex- 
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pansion  of  training  facilities  in  medicine  would  seem  to  fall  primarily 
upon  the  University  of  Maryland. 


Dental  Education  in  Maryland 

The  total  number  of  dentists  currentlv  practicing  in  Mar^'land  is 
reported  as  932.  Since  the  population  of  ]\lar)dand  (1950  census)  was 
2,343,000,  the  ratio  is  2,513  persons  for  each  dentist.  This,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  an  unusually  high  ratio  and  indicates  a  substantial  shortage 
of  members  of  the  dental  profession  in  the  State. 

As  in  the  case  of  medical  education,  it  appears  desirable  that  a 
careful  studv  be  made  of  the  supplv  of  dentists  as  related  to  the  de- 
mand, and  that  plans  be  laid  for  training  a  larger  number  of  graduates 
if  the  results  of  the  study  justify  such  a  step.  Since  there  is  at  present 
only  one  dental  school  in  the  State— at  the  University  of  Maryland- 
it  appears  that  any  increase  would  have  to  be  provided  through  this 
institution,  although  the  possibilitv  of  an  additional  dental  school 
should  not  be  dismissed  if  the  burden  on  the  University  of  Mar^^land 
should  prove  too  heavy  and  if  another  qualified  institution  should  be 
willing  to  enter  the  field. 


Need  for  a  School  for  Training  Librarians 

Maryland  has  no  professional  library  school.  While  approximately 
500  individuals  are  employed  in  library  service  in  the  State,  with  a 
turnover  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  there  are  anywhere  from  40 
to  60  new  librarians  emploved  in  the  school,  college,  and  public 
libraries  each  year. 

On  a  national  basis,  there  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  facilities  for  training  librarians.  Representatives  of  the  Library 
Association  have  pointed  out  that,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
are  approximately  25  vacancies  for  every  qualified  person  available. 
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Needs  in  the  Preparation  of  Teachers 

In  general  the  courses  offered  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary public  schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland  have  been  stabilized. 
While  there  are  some  changes  in  courses  year  by  year,  we  find  the 
greatest  constant  need  is  heavier  enrollment.  Recent  studies  show 
that  school  population  growth  in  Maryland  will  mean  the  employ- 
ment of  20,000  teachers  in  1959-60  as  against  approximately  14,000 
in  1952-53.  At  least  1,000  new  teachers  should  therefore  qualify 
each  year  for  teaching  positions  as  they  develop  during  that  six-year 
period.  By  1959-60,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enroll  in 
teacher  education  curricula  enough  students  to  provide  6,000  addi- 
tional qualified  teachers  for  the  public  school  system  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  mentioned  above,  because  of  the  expanded  population  and 
increase  in  enrollment,  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  qualified  teacher 
deficit  as  follows.  During  1952-53,  2,250  teachers  in  service  in  the 
Mar)dand  counties  held  emergency  teacher  certificates.  That  is,  they 
were  not  fully  qualified  elementary-  or  high-school  teachers.  Twelve 
hundred  additional  qualified  teachers  are  needed  to  reduce  the  size  of 
classes  to  an  enrollment  of  30  per  teacher,  as  now  authorized  by  law. 
Another  additional  1,000  qualified  teachers  will  be  needed  annually 
for  the  next  six  years  to  meet  the  increased  enrollment  caused  by  the 
increased  number  of  births.  The  teacher  turnover  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 1,295  P^^  yc^r,  due  to  retirement,  death,  acceptance  of  teach- 
ing positions  in  other  states,  marriage,  and  acceptance  of  employment 
other  than  teaching. 

Summarizing  this  situation,  and  allowing  a  six-year  period  to  liqui- 
date the  deficit  of  qualified  teachers,  the  annual  number  of  new 
qualified  teachers  should  be  2,874  distributed  as  follows: 

Teachers  Per  Year  for  6  Years 

(i)  Normal  turnover 1^2,95 

(2)  Increased  enrollment    1,000 

(3)  Reduced  size  of  classes 187 

(4)  Replacing  emergency  certificated  teachers  392 

Total    2,,874 
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When  we  compare  this  annual  need  with  the  total  number  of 
graduates  from  the  State  teachers  colleges  and  all  other  colleges  in  the 
State  offering  teacher  education  programs,  it  is  evident  that  the  annual 
need  is  more  than  three  times  the  total  annual  production  of  college 
graduates  now  being  prepared  for  teaching  by  the  colleges  of  the  State. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  likewise  face  the  acute 
problem  of  increasing  their  faculties  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
expanding  enrollment. 


Summary 

The  information  obtained  and  set  forth  in  this  chapter  does  not 
constitute  a  complete  listing  of  "  needs "  in  every  area  of  activity. 
In  no  case  was  an  exhaustive  study  made  of  the  areas  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  discussion.  The  facts  set  forth  indicate  the  necessity 
for  additional  and  continued  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  need 
for  trained  men  and  women  in  professional  fields. 

Recommendations  to  this  effect  are  made  in  Chapter  X  of  this 
report. 


CHAPTER  VIII     THE  IMPACT  OF 
INCREASING  POPULATION  ON  COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENTS  IN  MARYLAND 


The  most  challenging  problems  facing  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Marj'land  and  throughout  the  nation  arise  from  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  students  to  be  accommodated  in  the  immediate 
future.  Preceding  chapters  have  dealt  with  some  of  these  problems. 
The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  some  general  population  factors 
related  to  the  growth  in  the  college  population. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  population  in  terms  of  sex  com- 
position or  socioeconomic  status,  although  these  have  some  bearing  on 
college  attendance.  Data  relating  to  whites  and  Negroes  are  presented 
in  the  hope  that  they  mav  be  helpful  in  this  transition  period  when 
Maryland  is  abandoning  its  former  policv  of  raciallv  segregated  schools. 


The  General  Po'pulation 

The  United  States  has  experienced  a  population  growth  hardly 
paralleled  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  population  increased 
by  127,505,485  during  the  past  century,  1 850-1950— a  growth  of  550 
per  cent.  During  the  second  half  of  this  period,  1 900-1 950,  there 
was  an  increase  of  74,702,786. 

The  population  of  the  State  increased  at  a  fairly  constant  rate  from 
1900-40.  There  was  normal  growth  with  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  in-migration.  During  the  decade  1940-50  the  rate  of  increase  more 
than  doubled  the  rate  of  increase  for  each  of  the  three  previous 
decades.  The  defense  activities  in  the  State  during  World  War  II 
attracted  manv  thousands  of  workers  and  their  families  from  other 
states.  The  Baltimore  area,  in  particular,  received  an  impact  of  major 
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proportion.  The  cities  of  Hagerstown  and  Salisbury  also  received 
a  large  influx  of  defense  M^orkers.  At  the  war's  end  these  families  did 
not  return  to  their  former  residences  in  other  states;  instead  they 
elected  to  make  their  permanent  homes  here  because  of  the  economic 
and  educational  opportunities  in  Maryland.  In  addition,  many  thou- 
sands of  residents  of  Washington,  D.  C,  moved  into  adjacent  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George's  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  there  was  a 
net  in-migration  of  270,000  to  Maryland  during  this  period. 

A  second  factor  which  has  contributed  to  this  unprecedented  growth 
in  population  is  the  sharp  rise  in  birth  rate.  This  is  not  a  characteristic 
peculiar  to  Maryland;  rather  it  is  a  nationwide  and  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon. There  were  463,280  resident  births  in  the  State  during 
the  decade  1940-50.  This  is  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  within  the  State  in  the  school  year  1944-45.  The  number 
of  resident  births  in  1949,  (54,048)  showed  an  increase  of  66.7  per 
cent  over  the  births  for  1940.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  birth  rate  continues  to  remain  high.  In  1952  there  were  recorded 
63,165  resident  births  for  Maryland,  the  highest  number  on  record. 

The  increase  in  population  since  1900  by  decades  for  the  United 
States  and  Maryland  is  shown  in  Table  26: 

TABLE  26     Population  by  Decade,  United  States  and 
Maryland,  1900- 1970 


United  States 

Maryland 

Census 

Per-cent  increase  over 

Per 

-cent  increase 

year 

Population 

preceding 

date 

Population 

over 

preceding  date 

1900   . 

75,994,757 

1,188,044 

1910   . 

91,972,266 

1,295,346 

1920   . 

105,710,620 

14.9 

1,449,661 

11.9 

1930   • 

122,775,046 

16.1 

1,631,526 

12.5 

1940 

131,669,275 

7.2 

1,821,244 

11.6 

1950 

150,697,361 

14.5 

2,343,001 

28.6 

1960   . 

177,426,000 

17.7 

2,750,000 

17.4 

1970   . 

204,222,000 

15.1 

3,163,000 

15.0 

Source:    United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  from  Baltimore  field  office. 
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How  is  our  population  distributed  with  reference  to  rural  and 
urban  areas?  IMarvland  is  predominantly  an  urban  state.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  people  live  in  urban  areas.  Of  this  number,  1,770,857 
or  -j^  per  cent  live  in  metropolitan  Baltimore  and  the  areas  surround- 
ing W^ashington,  D.  C.  An  additional  117,573  or  5  per  cent  live  in 
the  larger  cities  outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 

TABLE  27     Comparison  of  1940  and  1950  Census,  Maryland  Popu- 
lation by  County 

Increase  in  population, 
Population  1940— 1950 


State  of  Marj'land 

Baltimore  City   .  .  .  , 
Total  counties    .  .  .  . 

Allegany     

Anne    Arundel 

Baltimore    

Calvert    

Caroline    

Carroll    

Cecil     

Charles     

Dorchester    

Frederick    

Garrett    

Harford     

Howard    

Kent    

Montgomery'     

Prince  George's   . 
Queen  Anne's      .  . 
St.  Mar\''s 
Somerset 

Talbot     

Washington    

Wicomico     

Worcester     


1940 

1950 

Nimiber 

Per  cent 

1,821,244 

2,343,001 

521,757 

28.6 

859,100 

949,708 

90,608 

10.5 

962,144 

1,393,293 

431,149 

44.8 

86,973 

89,556 

2,583 

3-0 

68,375 

117,892 

49,017 

71.7 

155,825 

270,273 

114,448 

73-4 

10,484 

12,100 

1,616 

15.4 

17,549 

18,234 

685 

3-9 

39,054 

44,907 

5,853 

15.0 

26,407 

33,356 

6,949 

26.3 

17,612 

23,415 

5,803 

32.9 

28,006 

27,815 

-191 

-0.7 

57,312 

62,287 

4,975 

8.7 

21,981 

21,259 

-722 

-3-3 

35,060 

51,782 

16,722 

47-7 

17,175 

23,119 

5,944 

34-6 

13,465 

13,677 

212 

1.6 

83,912 

164,401 

80,489 

95-9 

89,490 

194,182 

104,692 

1 1 7.0 

14,476 

14,579 

103 

0.7 

14,626 

29,111 

I4,4«5 

99.0 

20,965 

20,745 

-220 

—  I.O 

18,784 

19,428 

644 

3-4 

68,838 

78,886 

10,048 

14.6 

34,530 

39,641 

5,111 

14.8 

21,245 

23,148 

1,903 

9.0 

The  most  rapid  growth  in  population  during  the  past  decade 
(Table  27)  occurred  in  the  following  counties:  Prince  George's 
(117.0%),  St.  Mar)''s  (99.0%),  Montgomer)'  (95.9%),  Baltimore 
(73.4%),  Anne  Arundel  (71.7%),  Harford  (47.7%),  Howard 
(34.6%),  Charles  (32.9%),  and  Cecil  (26.3%).   The  rural  counties 
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with  no  cities  in  excess  of  15,000  population  showed  a  relatively  small 
increase  in  population.  Baltimore  City,  due  to  a  high  rate  of  out- 
migration  to  the  adjacent  metropolitan  areas,  had  a  population  in- 
crease during  the  decade  of  only  10.5  per  cent.  This  out-migration 
trend  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  characteristic  of  what  is  happening 
in  many  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the  nation.  There  is  a 
definite  trend  to  move  to  the  less  densely  populated  suburban  areas. 
Modern  rapid  transportation  has  brought  about  great  changes  in  our 
mode  of  living. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission,^ the  population  growth  trends  during  the  past  decade  will 
continue  through  the  next  two  decades  (1950-70).  Out-migration 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  into  the  adjacent 
metropolitan  areas  will  continue  but  at  a  slightly  reduced  rate.  Ad- 
verse economic  conditions  would  slow  down  this  trend  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  In-migration  and  the  continued  high  birth  rate  will 
result  in  a  continuing  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  prepared  estimates 
showing  that  the  population  of  Maryland  will  increase  by  820,000 
during  the  next  two  decades  (Table  26).  This  represents  an  increase 
of  35  per  cent.  A  similar  rate  of  increase  is  predicted  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 


Trends  in  Negro  Population 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  national  population  is  con- 
stantly decreasing.  In  1790  every  fifth  person  in  the  United  States 
was  Negro;  in  1950  fewer  than  one  person  in  ten  made  up  this  group. 
This  is  approximately  50  per  cent  decrease  in  160  years.  For  the  last 
two  decades,  Negroes  have  made  up  9.8  per  cent  of  the  total  United 
States  population.  The  Negro  and  white  populations  follow  the 
same  patterns  of  fluctuation  and  change  as  influenced  by  changing 
economic  conditions. 

^Maryland  Poptdation  Forecast  Througli    1970:     Publication  No.   78,  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission,  April,  1953. 
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In  1880,  Negroes  constituted  22.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Maryland;  whereas  in  1950  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  16.5,  a 
decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  relation  to  the  total  population.  Although 
the  birth  rate  in  the  Negro  population  is  somewhat  higher,  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  population  ratio  in  the  past  three 
decades,  since  in  1920  the  percentage  of  Negroes  was  16.9.  However, 
this  constant  ratio  does  not  mean  that  the  size  of  the  population  has 
not  changed.  On  the  contrary,  Maryland's  total  population  has  in- 
creased significantly,  especially  during  the  1940-50  decade;  hence,  if 
the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  population  remains  static,  it  follows  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  both  Negro  and  white  popu- 
lations. The  increase  in  Negro  population  for  the  State  and  for 
Baltimore  City  since  1890  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  28     Negro  Population  Trends,  State  of  Maryland  and  Bal- 
timore City,   1 890-1950 


Total  State 

Baltiniore  City 

Year 

Number 

Per  cent  of 
total  population 

Number 

Per  cent  of 
total  population 

1890    . . . 
1910    . . . 
1930 
1950 

215,657 
•      232,250 

■  276,379 

■  385,972 

20.7 
17.9 
16.9 
16.5 

67,104 

85,749 
142,106 
225,099 

15-3 

15.2 
17.7 
23.6 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Negro  population  shift  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  in  Maryland  follows  the  similar  trend  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  some  ways  this  trend  is  accentuated  because  of  the  varying 
population  patterns  in  the  State.  For  example,  the  northern  and 
western  counties  have  a  very  small  Negro  population;  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  in  southern  Maryland,  and  in  Baltimore  City,  however,  the 
Negro  population  is  relatively  large. 


Increased  School  Enrollment  of  Youth  of  High-School-Age  Years 

There  has  been  a  marked  rise  since  19 10  in  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  youth  14  to  17  years  of  age  who  are  attending  some  type  of 
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school  in  Maryland  (Table  29).   The  percentage  has  risen  from  47.6 
in  1910  to  79.8  in  1950. 

TABLE  29     School  Enrollment  of  High-School  Age  Groups,   14-17 
Years,  State  of  Mar^'land,  1910-50 


Enrolled  in  school 


Year  Population 

1910  102,791 

1920  105,403 

1930  1 16,836 

1940  129,815 

1950  122,285 


Number 


Per  cent 


48,968 
55>337 
71,558 
94,161 

97,655 


47.6 
52.5 
61.2 
72.5 
79-9 


Several  factors  are  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  in  school  attend- 
ance by  this  age  group.  In  the  first  place,  in  1944  the  Maryland  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws,  which  were  enacted  originally  in 
19 16,  were  strengthened  to  make  school  attendance  mandatory  up  to 
age  16,  with  certain  minor  exceptions.  Secondly,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  this  age  group  to  secure  full-time  permanent 
employment.  The  federal  wage-and-hour  laws  regulating  employ- 
ment for  interstate  commerce  and  our  child  labor  laws  for  Mar^'land 
have  for  all  practical  purposes  prohibited  the  full-time  employment  of 
youth  under  16  years  of  age  and  have  placed  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  employment  of  youth  16  and  17  years  of  age.  Unemplo)Tnent 
among  adults,  except  during  wartime  periods  of  full  employment,  also 
has  tended  to  limit  the  employment  of  youth  under  18  years  of  age. 
In  the  third  place,  the  educational  program  for  this  age  group  has 
been  reorganized  to  stress  adjustment  to  actual  life  situations.  In  brief, 
the  educational  program  has  been  enriched  and  broadened.  As  a 
consequence  vouth  are  finding  their  educational  experiences  more 
meaningful  and  satisfying. 

It  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  valid  comparison  between  the  age 
group  14-17  and  high-school  enrollment  (the  last  four  years)  for 
the  period  prior  to  1953.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  both 
eleven-  and  twelve-year  school  systems  in  the  State.  The  City  of 
Baltimore,  Allegany,  Montgomer)^  and  Washington  counties  were 
the  only  school  systems  operating  on  a  full  twelve-year  basis  prior  to 
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1950.  Thus,  in  eleven-year  school  systems  the  majority  of  the  youth 
entered  high  school  before  age  14  and  were  graduated  before  reaching 
age  17.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  overlap  of  enrollment  in  the  age 
inter\'al  14-17  even  in  a  twelve-year  system.  However,  the  differences 
tend  to  cancel  one  another. 


Growth  in  High-School  Enrollment 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  steadv  but  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  youth  who  attend  successively  higher 
grades  in  school  (Table  30).  High-school  enrollment  in  the  United 
States  rose  very  rapidly  during  each  of  the  first  four  decades,  and 
declined  during  the  decade  1940-50  due  to  the  low  birth  rate  during 
the  early  nineteen-thirties.  The  growth  in  high-school  enrollment 
was  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  high-school-age  group  14-17,  thus 
indicating  an  increasing  ratio  of  high-school  enrollment  to  population. 
In  1900  approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  the  eligible  youth  were  enrolled 
in  the  last  four  years  of  high  school;  in  19 10  the  percentage  had 
risen  to  15;  in  1920  to  32;  in  1930  to  51;  in  1940  to  73;  and  in  1950 
to  75.  Whereas  a  common  school  education  was  regarded  as  adequate 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  high-school  graduation  became  the  standard 
requirement  at  mid-centur)\ 

TABLE  30     Secondary-School  Enrollment  by  Decade,  United  States 
and  Mar\'land,  1900-50 


United  States 

Maryland 

Per-cent  increase  over 

Per-cent  increase  over 

Year 

Enrollment  ^ 

preceding  decade 

Enrollment "      preceding  decade 

1900 

699,403 

12,502 

1910 

1,115,389 

59-5 

12,286 

-1-7 

1920 

2,500,176 

1 24. 1 

16,528 

34-5 

1930 

4,804,255 

92.1 

39,929 

141.6 

1940 

7,123,009 

48.3 

67,110 

68.1 

1950 

6,427,042 

-9.8 

63,953 

-4-7 

Source:     U.   S.  Office  of  Education,  Statistical  Summary  of  Education,    1949-50; 
Annual  Reports  of  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 

^  Includes   eruollments   in   grades   9   through    1 2   in   public   and   nonpublic   high 
schools. 

'  Includes  enrollments  in  last  four  years  of  pubHc  high  schools. 
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For  Maryland  complete  data  are  available  only  for  the  public  high 
schools.  Here  the  increase  in  enrollments  did  not  show  a  rapid  growth 
until  after  1920.  This  is  due  primarily  to  two  factors:  the  establish- 
ment of  public  high  schools  in  Maryland  at  an  earlier  date  than  in 
manv  states,  and  secondly,  the  early  development  of  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Subsequent  to  1920  the  increase  in  the  enrollment 
in  the  public  high  schools  reveals  approximately  the  same  growth 
pattern  as  those  existing  at  the  national  level.  In  1953  the  public  and 
nonpublic  high  schools  in  Maryland  enrolled  67  per  cent  of  the 
potential  age  group.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  national  average 
of  75  per  cent. 

TABLE  31     Estimated  Enrollment,^  Grades  9-12,  State  of 
Maryland,  1953-68 


Enrollment 


Increase 


Year 


White 


Negro 


Total 


Number       Per  cent 


1952-53 

1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 

1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1 960-6 1 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 


77,100 
81,600 
86,800 
92,400 
100,500 
1 10,000 
1 17,200 
124,100 
130,000 
141,400 
152,200 
159,900 
166,300 
164,600 
164,800 
168,400 


12,700 
14,000 
15,400 
16,900 
i8,ioo 
19,200 
20,000 
21,100 
22,100 
23,800 
26,100 
28,300 
30,500 
31,600 
32.,300 
33,100 


89,800 
95,600 
102,200 
109,300 
1 18,600 
129,200 
137,200 
145,200 
152,100 
165,200 
178,300 
188,200 
196,800 
196,200 
197,100 
201,500 


5,000 

6,600 

7,100 

9,300 

10,600 

8,000 

8,000 

6,900 

13,100 

13,100 

9,900 

8,600 

—600 

900 

4,400 


6.5 
6.9 
6.9 
8.5 
8.9 
6.2 
5.8 

4-7 
8.6 

7-9 
5-5 

4.6 

-0-3 
0.5 
2.2 


^  Includes  public  and  nonpublic. 

Predicted  enrollments  in  grades  9-12  are  shown  in  Table  31. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  (1953-68)  the  high-school  enrollment  in 
Maryland  public  and  nonpublic  schools  will  increase  by  111,700  or 
124.4  P^r  cent. 

These  are  estimates  as  prepared  by  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board  for  the  public  schools  together  with  the  estimates  for  the 
the  nonpublic  schools  as  prepared  by  the  Maryland  State  Department 
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of  Education.  For  the  nonpublic  schools  the  projections  were  made 
by  using  the  average  ratio  of  high-school  enrollment  to  high-school-age 
population  for  the  past  three  school  years  1950-51,  1951-52,  and 
1952-53.  For  the  public  schools  the  enrollments  are  an  average  of 
ratio  and  cohort  estimates  with  an  increased  persistence  rate  for  the 
Negroes. 

The  greatest  numerical  increase  in  enrollment  will  occur  in  1961- 
62  and  1962-63  when  the  "  record  1947  group  "  reaches  high  school. 
The  lower  number  of  resident  births  in  1948,  1949,  and  1950  is 
reflected  in  the  smaller  amount  of  growth  subsequent  to  1962-63. 
If  the  rate  of  in-migration  should  decline  due  to  economic  trends  and 
there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  ratio  of  high-school  enrollment 
to  the  high-school-age  group,  then  these  estimates  will  be  too  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  periods  of  economic  recession  usually  result  in 
increased  high-school  attendance.  Other  factors  such  as  an  improved 
educational  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  greater  emphasis 
on  high-school  graduation  for  employment  will  undoubtedly  cause  a 
rise  in  the  high-school  enrollment. 

In  1953  there  were  15,382  graduates.  If  the  same  ratio  of  graduates 
to  enrollment  continues,  there  will  be  24,858  graduates  in  i960,  and 
34,497  in  1968. 


Increase  in  the  Fo^ulation  of  College  Age 

During  the  period  1954-69  there  will  be  an  increase  of  156,805 
in  the  number  of  students  of  college  age  (18-21}  in  the  State  of 
Mar)dand  (Table  32).  This  represents  a  gain  of  112. 4  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  college-age  population  will  more  than  double  during 
this  period.  The  rate  of  growth  becomes  more  rapid  durina  each  five- 
year  period.  During  the  period  1954-59  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
24,296;  during  1959-64  an  increase  of  57,793;  and  during  1964-69 
an  increase  of  74,716.  These  estimates  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  They  are  projected  on  the 
basis  of  U.  S.  Mortality  Experience  during  1949-51  and  continuation 
of  net  migration  rates  that  occurred  during  the  1940-50  decade.  The 
actual  population  was  adjusted  for  census  undercount. 
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TABLE  32     Estimated  Population  of  College  Age  (18-21),  State  of 
Maryland,  1954-69 

Year  Population  Increase 

1954  139,506 

1959  163,802  24,296 

1964  221,595  57,793 

1969  296,311  74,716 

A  comparison  of  the  data  for  the  Negro  and  white  population 
within  this  age  group  shows  that  the  white  population  will  increase 
at  a  higher  rate  for  the  fifteen-year  period  (Tables  33  and  34).  The 
respective  rates  of  increase  are  11 3.9  per  cent  and  103. i  per  cent. 
However,  there  are  significant  variations  between  the  two  racial 
groups  during  the  last  two  five-year  periods.  During  the  first  period, 
1954-59,  t>oth  races  will  increase  at  the  same  rate— 17.4  per  cent.  The 
Negro  group  will  continue  to  increase  at  approximately  the  same  rate, 
17.5  per  cent,  during  1959-64.  The  white  group  on  the  other  hand 
will  show  an  increase  of  39.8  per  cent;  more  than  double  that  for 
the  preceding  five-year  period.  During  1964-69  the  Negro  group  will 
show  a  very  rapid  increase  of  47.4  per  cent,  while  the  white  group 
will  show  a  lower  rate  of  increase,  30.8  per  cent.  These  variations 
are  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  birth  rate. 

TABLE  33     Estimated  White  Population  of  College  Age  (18-21), 
State  of  Maryland,  1954-69 

Annual  Per-cent 

Year  Population  change  change 

1954  111,145 

1955  112,674  1,529  1.4 

1956  116,351  3,677  3.3 

1957  120,716  4,365  3.7 

1958  125,448  4,732  3-9 

1959  130,517  5,069  4.0 
i960  137,026  6,509  5.0 

1961  149,251  12,225  8.9 

1962  161,821  12,570  8.4 

1963  175,069  13,248  8.2 

1964  182,497  7,428  4.2 

1965  199,293  16,796  9.2 

1966  216,789  17,496  8.8 

1967  229,628  12,839  5'9 

1968  243,936  14,308  6.2 

1969  238,700  -5,236  -2.1 

Source:    Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Dec.  8,  1953- 
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TABLE  34     Estimated  Negro  Population  of  College  Age  (18-21), 
State  of  Maryland,  1954-69 

Annual  Per-cent 

Year                       Population  change  increase 

1954    28,361 

1955  28,706  345  1.2 

1956  29,104  398  1.4 

1957  30,376  1,272  4.4 

1958  31,726  1,350  4.4 

1959  33,285  1,559  4-9 
i960  34,359  1,074  3-2 

1961  35,486  1,127  3-3 

1962  36,654  1,168  3.3 

1963  38,083  1,429  3.9 

1964     39,098  1,015  ^'7 

1965  42,031  2,933  7-5 

1966  45,955  3,924  9-3 

1967  50,053  4,098  8.9 

1968  55,309  5,256  10.5 

1969     57,611  2,302  4.2 

Source:    Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Dec.  8,  1953. 


Increase  in  College  Enrollment  in  Maryland 


A  study  of  the  undergraduate  enrollments  of  Maryland  colleges 
for  1953  shows  that  7  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  of  college  age  (18-21) 
are  enrolled  in  these  institutions  of  higher  education.  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  white  college-age  group  are  attending  A4aryland  colleges.  Ten- 
tative enrollment  data  for  1954  show  the  same  percentage  trends  for 
both  groups.  These  two  years  are  representative  of  the  postwar  trends 
in  college  enrollments  and  can  be  used  with  reasonable  accuracy 
in  projecting  enrollments  for  the  period  1954-69.  Any  increase  in 
these  ratios  due  to  greater  persistence  to  graduation  or  a  significant 
upward  trend  in  college  attendance  will  tend  to  offset  any  losses  due 
to  a  decline  in  in-migration. 

Considering  these  ratios  of  the  college-age  population  in  Maryland 
who  are  attending  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  State 
on  a  full-time  undergraduate  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  14,803  in  the  undergraduate  enrollments  of  Maryland 
residents  in  Maryland  colleges  and  universities  during  the  next  fifteen 
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years  (Table  35).  This  is  an  average  increase  of  approximately  1,000 
per  year.  It  represents  an  increase  of  113  per  cent.  In  addition,  an 
increase  of  at  least  7,000  out-of-State  students  may  be  expected  to 
enroll  in  Maryland  during  this  period  (1954-69).  This  presents  an 
impact  of  almost  unbelievable  proportions  upon  existing  college 
enrollments. 

TABLE  35  Estimated  Enrollment  of  Maryland  Residents  in  Mary- 
land Colleges,  1954-69 

Enrollment  Increase 

Year  White  Negro  Total  Number  Per  cent 

1954  11,115  1,985  13,100 

1955  11,267  2,009  13,276 

1956  11,635  2,037  13,672 

1957  12,072  2,126  14,198 

1958  12,545  2,221  14,766 

1959  13,052  2,330  15,382 

i960  13,703  2,405  16,108 

1961  14,925  2,484  17,409 

1962  16,182  2,566  18,748 

1963  17,507  2,666  20,173 

1964  18,250  2,737  20,987 

1965  19,929  2,942  22,871 

1966  21,679  3,217  24,896 

1967  22,963  3,504  26,467 

1968  24,394  3,872  28,266 

1969  23,870  4,033  27,903 


During  the  five-year  period  1954-59,  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
2,282  or  17.4  per  cent.  Of  this  number  345  will  be  Negro  and  1,937 
will  be  white.  During  1959-64,  there  will  be  a  much  larger  increase— 
5,605  or  36.4  per  cent.  Of  this  number  407  will  be  Negro,  and  5,198 
will  be  white.  During  the  five-year  period  1964-69,  the  increase  will 
reach  6,916.  Of  this  number  1,291  will  be  Negro  and  5,625  white. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  white  race  shows  the  most  rapid  increase 
during  the  second  five-year  period,  1959-64,  while  the  Negroes  will 
increase  at  a  rate  of  47.2  per  cent.  These  extreme  variations  in  the 
rate  of  increase  reflect  the  same  variations  in  the  age  group. 

A  further  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  35  shows  that  there  will 
be  a  gradual  annual  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  Maryland  resident 
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Students  in  Maryland  colleges  and  universities  until  1961,  when  the 
increase  will  be  almost  twice  that  of  the  previous  years.  The  rate  of 
increase  will  remain  fairly  constant  during  the  three  years  1961,  1962, 
and  1963,  then  show  a  noticeable  decline  of  600  in  the  annual  in- 
crease, representing  a  decrease  of  3.6  per  cent  in  the  annual  per  cent 
change.  In  1965  there  will  be  a  second  sharp  rise  in  the  enrollment— 
an  increase  of  1,884.  This  trend  will  continue  for  four  years  with  a 
peak  enrollment  of  28,266  in  1968.  During  the  following  year  the 
first  evidences  of  a  stabilized  college  enrollment  begins  to  appear. 

The  secondary-school  population,  the  college-age  population,  and 
the  conservatively  projected  enrollments  of  Maryland  and  non-Mary- 
land students  in  Maryland  colleges  for  the  next  15  years  show  a 
doubled  educational  task  facing  the  State  in  the  field  of  education. 


CHAPTER  IX     WHO  IS  LIKELY 

TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE  IN  MARYLAND,  1955-70 


There  are  two  distinct  phases  in  the  problem  of  attempting  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  future  enrollments:  (i)  the  numerical,  or  statistical, 
approach;  (2)  the  effect  of  other  factors,  extremely  variable,  which 
would  tend  to  change  the  expected  numbers. 

This  report  attempts  to  make  statistical  predictions  of  college  enroll- 
ments in  Maryland  up  to  1970. 

These  predictions  are  based  on: 

a.  The  fact  that  the  students  who  will  enter  college  in  September,  1969 
are  already  born.   In  fact,  they  are  now  about  four  years  old. 

b.  Past  percentages  of  enrollments  in  high  schools. 

c.  Past  percentages  of  high-school  students  who  are  graduated  from  high 
schools. 

d.  Past  percentages  of  high-school  graduates  who  go  on  to  college. 

e.  Past  percentages  dealing  with  the  relationships  between  out-of-State 
and  in-State  enrollments,  between  the  numbers  of  full-time  under- 
graduate and  full-time  graduate  students  and  part-time  and  evening 
students. 

f.  Other  studies  which  have  staked  out  key  positions  on  predictions  of 
future  enrollments  in  Maryland  colleges. 

Before  going  on  to  the  statistical  tables,  ten  factors  may  be  noted 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  change  the  course  of  numerical  answers. 
These  factors  would  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  size  of  future 
enrollments,  and  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another  as  to  how  each  is  to 
be  weighed. 

V actor  I.  Future  economic  conditions.  Will  there  be  depressions, 
recessions,  harder  money?  Less  money  might  mean  that  fewer  stu- 
dents could  afford  to  pay  for  college.  Yet  fewer  job  opportunities 
might  tend  to  increase  enrollments. 

90 
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Will  there  be  greater  prosperity,  even  significant  inflation,  or 
"  easy  "  money?  More  money  might  enable  more  students  to  pay  for 
college,  yet  easier  job  opportunities  might  cause  more  potential  stu- 
dents to  seek  emplo\Tnent  rather  than  go  to  college. 

FactOT  2.  Possibility  of  war  conditions.  Will  there  be  a  major  war, 
or  a  series  of  small  wars,  or  a  constant  threat  of  "  near-war  "? 

Wars  and  near-wars  demand  more  soldiers,  at  the  expense  of  num- 
bers of  students,  yet  more  veterans  also  mean  more  students  after 
discharge  from  service.  Also  more  soldiers,  before  the  shooting  war, 
would  mean  more  students  in  selected  colleges  at  government  expense. 

Factor  3.  Migrations.  For  some  time  we  have  seen  a  steady  migra- 
tion from  the  South  to  the  North,  with  many  migrants  settling  down 
in  Maryland.  Also  there  is  the  usual  suburban  migration  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Prince  George's  and  Montgomery  counties.  Will  this 
continue,  decrease,  or  increase? 

Factor  4.  Population  growth.  In  the  age  group  18-21  the  increase 
for  the  nation  of  1920-60  will  be  26.0  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
for  Mar^'land  will  be  47.2  per  cent.  A  similar  analysis  for  practically 
all  age  groups  indicates  that  Maryland  will,  in  the  years  ahead, 
encounter  far  greater  problems  in  providing  educational  opportunity 
for  its  youth  than  will  be  encountered  by  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

FactOT  5.  Child  labor  laws.  In  the  years  ahead,  as  industry  is  more 
and  more  mechanized,  will  these  laws  be  changed?  Will  the  changes 
cause  more  children  to  continue  in  school,  or  will  the  laws  be  eased 
to  permit  more  to  stop  school  earlier? 

Factor  6.  Facilities  and  curricula.  Will  more  high  schools  and 
wider  offerings  attract  more  students  and  keep  them  longer?  Will 
more  be  graduated  from  high  school?  Will  this  mean  a  larger  poten- 
tial for  further  education? 

"...  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  children 
attending  successively  higher  grades  throughout  the  34-year  period 
for  which  data  are  available.  Of  the  group  in  grade  5  in  1906-7,  for 
example,  only  34  pupils  per  100  entered  the  ninth  grade  in  1910-11, 
and  only  14  were  graduated  in  19 14.  Thirty-four  years  later,  78  per 
100  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  fifth  grade  in  1940-41  entered  the 
ninth  grade  in  1944-45,  and  48  were  graduated  in  1948.  This  means 
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not  only  that  about  2%  times  as  many  pupils  per  100  were  entering 
the  high  schools  in  1944-45  as  in  1910-1 1,  but  that  nearly  3%  times 
as  many  per  100  continued  in  high  school  and  were  graduated."  ^ 

Factor  7.  Trends  in  high-school  enrollment.  The  percentage  of 
Maryland  youth  attending  high  school  is  lower  than  the  national 
average— 67  per  cent  as  compared  to  75  per  cent.  Will  our  percentage 
rise  or  fall?  In  1950,  54.7  per  cent  of  the  white  children  of  the  age 
group  14-17  were  in  public  school.  In  the  same  period  46.0  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  children  of  this  age  group  were  in  public  school.  Will 
these  percentages  increase?  Of  course  many  other  children  were  in 
private  schools. 

In  1952— a  normal  year— white  girl  high-school  graduates  slightly 
outnumbered  the  boys.  Negro  girl  graduates  were  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  number  of  boys  graduating.  Will  this  change? 

Factor  8.  Trends  in  numbers  migrating  to  out-of-State  colleges  and 
into  Maryland  colleges.  In  1952  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
public-school  graduates  who  went  to  college  went  outside  of  Mary- 
land. Will  this  increase  or  decrease? 

Will  the  number  of  out-of-State  students  going  to  Maryland  col- 
leges increase  or  decrease?  In  the  year  ending  June,  1953,  approxi- 
mately 3 1 . 1  per  cent  of  the  students  attending  Maryland  colleges  were 
from  out  of  the  State. 

Factor  9.  Increase  or  decrease  in  percentage  of  students  going  to 
college.  Will  a  higher  percentage  of  our  "  potential  "  students  go  to 
college?  While  we  recognize  that  the  so-called  I.  Q.  is  of  course  not 
the  only  determining  factor  in  college  success,  it  is  at  least  one  cri- 
terion of  possible  potential. 

Of  the  high-school  graduates  in  Maryland  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1952: 

1.  Less  than  M  of  those  with  I.  Q.  120  and  above  entered  college. 

2.  Less  than  Vz  of  those  with  I.  Q.  no  and  above  entered  college. 

3.  Yet  nearly  \^  of  the  90-109  group  entered  college. 

4.  And  approximately  10  percent  of  those  below  90  entered  college. 

Factor  10.  Establishment  of  junior  and  other  colleges.   Will  there 

^  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Vitalizing  Secondary 
Education  (Washington:    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1951),  p.  5. 
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be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  junior 
colleges,  indeed  of  other  colleges  as  well?  There  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  residential  nearness  to  a  college  tends  to  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  college  attendance.  Chapter  VII  treats  this  at  some  length. 


Statistical  Predictions 

The  American  Council  on  Education  recently  issued  a  pamphlet, 
"  A  Call  for  Action— to  meet  the  impending  increase  in  college 
and  university  enrollment."  Mr.  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  Registrar  of 
Ohio  State  University,  discusses  the  enrollment  increases  and,  on 
page  9,  gives  this  prediction  for  Maryland:  The  number  of  young- 
sters of  college  age  in  Maryland  in  1970  will  be  208,41 1,  which  is  an 
increase  of  loi  per  cent  over  1953. 

Maryland— Year  No.  of  College  Age 

1953  103,711 

i960  132,872 

1965  181,314 

1970  208,411 

The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  in  its  preliminary  report 
of  March  31,  1954,  devotes  a  chapter  to  Maryland." 

Excerpts:  "  College  enrollment  will  move  upward  slowly  in  Mary- 
land until  i960,  when  it  will  begin  to  rise  very  rapidly.  We  expect 
Maryland  to  have  about  75,000  in  college  by  1970  or  some  35,000 
above  the  present  enrollment.  For  every  student  on  Maryland  cam- 
puses today,  there  will  be  nearly  two  in  1970. 

"  Most  of  the  growth  in  college  enrollment  in  Maryland  will  result 
from  an  increase  of  loo-i  10  per  cent  in  the  college-age  group  and  of 
125-150  per  cent  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates." 

Table  36  gives  estimated  enrollments  in  grades  9-12  for  the  State 
of  Maryland.   This  includes  both  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 

^  John  K.  Folger,  "  Future  School  and  College  Enrollments  in  the  Southern 
Region "  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1954.  Table  14 
and  pp.  26  and  27. 
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Also  there  is  some  prediction  of  the  number  of  high-school  graduates. 
That  study  indicates  a  ratio  of  graduates  to  enrollment  of  17.13  per 
cent.  Another  study  in  Chapter  VI  indicates  that  32  per  cent  of 
the  high-school  graduates  go  on  to  college  in  the  September  following 
their  graduation.  Also  the  best  estimates  that  we  can  assemble  seem 
to  indicate  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  Maryland  graduates 
who  attend  college,  go  to  Maryland  colleges.  Using  all  this  informa- 
tion, we  have  formulated  a  table  indicating  certain  predictions. 

TABLE  36     Enrollment  Predictions,  Maryland,   1952-70 

High-school 

enrollments,  Number  entering 

public  and  nonpublic,  High-school                        All                   Maryland 

School  year            grades  9-12  graduates                   Colleges*            Colleges* 

1951-52  85,496  14,583  4,677  3,2.74 

1952-53  89,800  15,382  4,922  3,445 

1953-54  95,600  16,376  5,240  3,668 

1954-55  102,200  17,507  5,602  3,921 

1955-56  109,300  18,723  5,991  4,194 

1956-57  118,600  20,316  6,501  4,551 

1957-58  129,200  22,132  7,082  4,957 

1958-59  137,200  23,502  7,521  5,265 

1959-60  145,200  24,872  7,959  5,571 

1960-61  152,100  26,055  8,338  5,837 

1961-62  165,200  28,299  9,056  6,339 

1962-63  178,300  30,543  9,774  6,842 

1963-64  188,200  32,239  10,316  7,221 

1964-65  196,800  33,712  10,788  7,552 

1965-66  196,200  33,609  10,755  7,528 

1966-67  197,100  33,763  10,804  7,563 

1967-68  201,500  34,517  11,045  7,732 

1968-69  201,500  34,517  11,045  7,732 

1969-70  201,500  34,517  11,045  7,732 

*  Degree-granting   colleges   and   universities,   including   all   teachers   colleges   and 
junior  colleges. 


Maryland  Students  Enrolled  in  Maryland  Colleges 


Table  37  shows  an  estimated  enrollment  of  Maryland  residents  in 
Maryland  colleges  1952-70.  The  number  in  1970  is  more  than 
double  that  of  1954.   This  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  Table 
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36  shows  that  the  18-21  age  group  of  1970  is  212  per  cent  of  the 
1954  group. 

We  are  using  Table  37  as  the  basis  for  some  treatment.  In  the  col- 
lege enrollment  study  in  Chapter  V  there  seem  to  be  definite  per- 
centage relationships  among  the  Maryland  students  attending  Mary- 
land colleges: 

1.  The  number  of  full-time  graduate  students  is   14.9  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  full-time  undergraduates. 

2.  The  number  of  evening  and  part-time  students  is  89.1   per  cent  of 
the  number  of  full-time  undergraduates. 

By  using  all  of  these  data  and  relationships  we  arrive  at  Table  37, 
which  shows  that  the  total  number  of  Maryland  students  attending 
Maryland  colleges  in  1969-70  will  be  slightly  more  than  double  that 
of  1953-54.  This  is  what  we  have  been  told,  by  other  predictions, 
to  expect. 

TABLE  37     Maryland  Students  in  Maryland  Colleges,  1952-70 


Full-time  day 

Evening  and 

Full-time  day 

graduate 

part-time 

Total 

School  year 

undergraduates 

students 

students 

enrollment 

1952-53 

13,792 

2,063 

12,283 

28,138 

1953-54 

13,100 

1,952 

10,163 

25,215 

1954-55 

13,276 

1,978 

10,300 

25,554 

1955-56 

13,672 

2,037 

10,606 

26,315 

1956-57 

14,198 

2,115 

11,015 

27,328 

1957-58 

.    .      14,766 

2,200 

11,455 

28,421 

1958-59 

15,382 

2,292 

11,933 

29,607 

1959-60     . 

.  .      16,108 

2,400 

12,496 

31,004 

1960-61     .  .  . 

•      17,409 

2,594 

13,505 

33,508 

1961-62     .  .  . 

.      18,748 

2,793 

14,545 

36,086 

1962-63     .  .  . 

20,173 

3,006 

15,650 

38,829 

1963-64     . 

20,987 

3,127 

16,408 

40,522 

1964-65 

.  .      22,871 

3,408 

17,743 

44,022 

1965-66     . 

24,896 

3,710 

19,314 

47,920 

1966-67     .    . 

.  .  .      26,467 

3,944 

20,533 

50,944 

1967-68 

28,266 

4,212 

21,928 

54,406 

1968-69     . 

27,903 

4,158 

21,647 

53»7o8 

1969-70     .  . 

■  ■      27,903 

4,158 

21,647 

53,708 
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Out-of-State  Enrollment  in  Maryland  Colleges 

A  study  of  enrollment  figures  in  Chapter  VI  indicates: 

1.  That  the  number  of  out-of-State  full-time  undergraduates  is  about 
47  per  cent  of  the  number  of  Maryland  students  who  are  full-time 
undergraduates.   We  are  using  45  per  cent  as  a  ratio. 

2.  That  the  number  of  out-of-State  full-time  graduates  is  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  out-of-State  full-time  undergraduates.  We  are 
using  30  per  cent  as  a  ratio. 

3.  That  the  number  of  out-of-State  evening  and  part-time  students  is 
about  57  per  cent  of  the  number  of  out-of-State  full-time  under- 
graduates.  We  are  using  45  per  cent  as  a  ratio. 

Using  these  ratios  we  arrive  at  Table  38. 

In  this  table  the  increase  in  full-time  undergraduates  in  1969-70 
is  6,003  over  1952-53.  This  seems  conservative  in  light  of  the  state- 
ment in  Chapter  VIII,  page  88:  "an  increase  of  at  least  7,000  out- 
of-State  [undergraduate]  students  may  be  expected  to  enroll  in  Mary- 
land during  this  period  (1954-69)." 

TABLE  38     Out-of-State  Enrollment  in  Maryland  Colleges,  1952-70 


Full-time  day 
School  year  undergraduates 

1952-53  6,569 

1953-54  5,895 

1954-55  5,974 

1955-56  6,152 

1956-57  6,389 

1957-58  6,645 

1958-59  6,922 

1959-60  7,249 

1960-61  7,834 

1961-62  8,437 

1962-63  9,078 

1963-64  9,444 

1964-65  10,292 

1965-66  11,203 

1966-67  11,910 

1967-68  12,719 

1968-69  12,556 

1969-70  12,556 


Full-time  day 
graduate 
students 


ivening  anc 
part-time 
students 


Total 
enrollment 


2,292 

3,667 

12,528 

1,769 

2,653 

10,317 

1,792 

2,688 

10,454 

1,846 

2,767 

10,765 

1,917 

2,875 

11,181 

1,994 

2,990 

11,629 

2,077 

3,115 

12,114 

2,175 

3,262 

12,686 

2,350 

3,525 

13,709 

2,531 

3,797 

14,765 

2,723 

4,085 

15,886 

2,833 

4,250 

16,527 

3,088 

4,631 

18,011 

3,361 

5,041 

19,605 

3,573 

5,360 

20,843 

3,815 

5,724 

22,258 

3,768 

5,650 

21,974 

3,768 

5,650 

21,974 
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Total  Enrollment  in  Maryland  Colleges,  i^^z-i^yo 

Table  39  is  simply  the  totals  from  adding  together  the  numbers 
in  Tables  37  and  38. 

TABLE  39     Grand  Total  Enrollments  in  Maryland  Colleges,  1952-70 


School  year 


Full-time 
undergraduates 


Full-time 
graduate 
students 


Evening  and 
part-time 
students 


Grand 

total 
enrollment 


1952-53  20,361 

1953-54 18,995 

1954-55  19,250 

1955-56  19,824 

1956-57  20,587 

1957-58  21,411 

1958-59  22,305 

1959-60  23,357 

1960-61  25,243 

1961-62  27,185 

1962-63  29,251 

1963-64  30,431 

1964-65  33,163 

1965-66  35,099 

1966-67  38,377 

1967-68  40,985 

1968-69  40,459 

1969-70  40,459 


4,355 

15,950 

40,666 

3,721 

12,816 

35,532 

3,770 

12,988 

36,008 

3,883 

13,373 

37,080 

4,032 

13,890 

38,509 

4,194 

14,445 

40,050 

4,369 

15,048 

41,721 

4,575 

15,758 

43,690 

4,944 

17,030 

47,217 

5,324 

18,342 

50,851 

5,729 

19,735 

54,715 

5,960 

20,658 

57,049 

6,496 

22,374 

62,033 

7,071 

24,355 

67,525 

7,517 

25,893 

71,787 

8,027 

27,652 

76,664 

7,926 

27,297 

75,682 

7,926 

27,297 

75,682 
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CHAPTER  A.     RECOMMENDATIONS 


When  we  consider  that  Maryland,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  faces  a  douUing  of  the  college-age  population 
within  the  next  fifteen  years  we  realize  that  the  State  confronts  a 
tremendous  task  in  providing  adequate  educational  opportunity  for 
its  youth. 

As  the  preceding  chapter  showed  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  for 
the  college-age  population  in  Maryland  for  1954  and  1969,  and  as- 
suming that  the  percentage  of  this  population  enrolling  in  college 
will  continue  at  the  present  rate,  we  arrive  at  the  following  predictions: 

(i)  The  number  of  full-time  undergraduate  students  in  all  Maryland 

colleges  will  increase   from   20,000   in    1952-53   to  over  40,000   in 

1969-70. 
(2)  The  total  number  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  evening,  and  part-time 

students  in  all  Maryland  colleges  will  increase  from  nearly  40,000 

in  1952-53  to  approximately  75,000  in  1969-70. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Special  Projects  for  The  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admission  Officers,  according  to  which  the 
increase  in  college-age  students  in  Maryland  by  1970  will  be  201  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  young  people  of  college  age  in  the  year  1953. 
The  same  source  found  the  number  of  young  people  in  Maryland 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  in  1953  to  be  103,711,  and  estimates 
that  by  1970  this  figure  will  rise  to  208,411. 

The  need  for  an  informed  citizenry  and  for  suitable  and  productive 
career  outlets  for  our  young  people  points  up  the  task  of  making 
available  to  every  young  person  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  formal 
education  as  long  as  his  ability  warrants.  Since  the  records  show  that 
at  present  only  50  per  cent  of  the  best  qualified  high-school  graduates 
go  to  college,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  percentage  of 
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the  college-age  group  who  go  to  college  will  rise  at  the  same  time  that 
the  total  number  of  the  age  group  increases  rapidly.^  Therefore,  the 
prediction  of  a  doubling  of  enrollment  by  1970  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Other  sections  of  this  report  have  pointed  out  that  existing  institu- 
tional facilities  cannot  accommodate  the  approaching  wave  of  addi- 
tional students.  Nonpublic  institutions  can  admittedly  care  for  only 
a  part  of  this  increase.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  State 
to  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  providing  added  educational 
opportunities  in  higher  education. 


I.     Facilities 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  college  enrollment  in  Maryland  will  double 
between  now  and  1970,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  a  rapid  and  vast  expansion  of  facilities  for  higher  education.  The 
question  is  where,  how,  and  at  what  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION     I 

That  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  study 
and  review  requirements  in  light  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  high-school  'po'pidation  and  that  they  consider  "plans  for 
expanding  their  facilities  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with 
their  basic  policies  and  aiins,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
expected  increase  in  enrollment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  independent  colleges  could  accommodate 
at  least  1,500  additional  students  without  expanding  facilities.  The 
State-controlled  colleges  could  serve  as  many  more  on  a  like  basis. 

Furthermore,  both  publicly  and  privately-controlled  colleges  indi- 
cate that,  if  facilities  they  hope  to  add  materialize,  they  can  care  for 
7,000  more  students  within  the  next  decade.  The  various  institutions 

^  Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  college-age  youth  attending  college  has 
increased,  on  the  average,  3  fer  cent  every  decade.  Favorable  economic  conditions 
and  social  demand  mav  well  accelerate  the  rate  of  increase. 
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of  higher  learning  in  the  State  have  expansion  plans  which  visualize 
the  eventual  accommodation  of  10,000  more  students  than  were  en- 
rolled in  1953-54.  (For  the  predicted  cost  of  this  expansion,  see 
Recommendation  7.) 


RECOMMENDATION    2 


That  existing  ijistitutions  continue  to  strengthen  and  improve 
their  existing  -programs,  operating  at  their  present  geographical 
locations. 

The  Commission  at  present  sees  no  need  for  the  extension  of,  or 
the  establishment  of  branches  of  any  existing  institution  in  another 
part  of  the  State.  In  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area,  for  example, 
it  is  believed  that  existing  institutions  of  higher  education,  public 
and  private,  along  with  the  community  junior  colleges  that  should 
be  established,  can  for  the  forseeable  future  absorb  the  expected  in- 
flux of  added  students. 


RECOMMENDATION    3 

That  the  establishment  of  community  pinior  colleges  he  the 
first  step  of  the  program  for  meeting  the  demands  that  cannot 
he  met  hy  expanding  existing  institutions. 

The  community  college  is  t\^ically  a  local  center  for  higher  educa- 
tion, serving  commuting  students  of  varying  ages,  with  day  and  even- 
ing programs  adapted  to  individual  and  community  needs.  It  has 
proved  its  value  in  many  states  as  an  economical  and  effective  way  of 
meeting  the  rising  demand  for  post-high-school  education. 

The  curriculum  should  include  courses  in  general  education  as  well 
as  elective  vocational  courses  and  semitechnical  and  specialized  courses. 
It  should  be  designed  to  serve  both  the  student  whose  goal  is  a  one- 
or  two-year  terminal  college  program  and  the  student  who  plans  to 
transfer  to  a  senior  college.  It  should  also  serve  the  part-time  student 
who  desires  to  combine  work  experience  with  his  program  of  college 
studies. 
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RECOMMENDATION    4 

That  the  coinmunity  junior  colleges  he  located  geographically 
and  regionally  where  sufficient  students  would  make  the  size 
of  the  school  fracticahle  and  economical  to  O'perate. 

This  would  entail  the  identification  of  centers  that  could  now 
begin  a  program  comparable  to  those  now  in  operation— Baltimore 
Junior  College,  Montgomery  Junior  College,  Hagerstown  Junior  Col- 
lege, Carver  Junior  College,  and  the  junior  college  divisions  of  the 
State  teachers  colleges.  Future  growth  and  expansion  should  be  pro- 
vided for  as  the  need  arises. 

The  administration  of  these  junior  colleges  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  boards  of  education. 

It  is  evident  that  immediate  consideration  should  be  given:  (i)  to 
the  establishment  of  additional  community  junior  colleges  in  Balti- 
more County,  Montgomery  County,  and  possibly  Anne  Arundel 
County,  as  well  as  in  Baltimore  City;  (2)  also  to  the  most  appropriate 
centers  for  such  colleges  in  southern  Maryland,  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  western  Maryland. 

For  the  next  few  years  it  would  be  expedient: 

1 .  To  house  these  schools  in  the  existing  high-school  buildings. 

2.  To  continue  the  junior-college  programs  in  the  several  teachers 
colleges  until  other  provisions  can  be  made. 

But  these  are  expedients  only.  Planning  for  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  staffs  for  an  expanded  system  of  junior  colleges 
should  proceed  without  delay. 

RECOMMENDATION     5 

That  semitechnical  coiirses  he  developed  and  sponsored  hy 
community  junior  colleges  as  a  fart  of  the  higher  education 
program,  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  general  education  which  would  ap- 
proximate the  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  a  liberal  arts  college,  the 
junior  college  should  be  prepared  to  offer  appropriate  courses  of  a 
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semitechnical  or  vocational  nature.  These  should  be  considered  gener- 
ally as  terminal  in  nature  but  planned  so  as  to  permit  a  degree  of 
flexibility  for  the  individual  student. 

While  the  curricula  of  community  colleges  should  be  designed  to 
prepare  young  people  for  semitechnical  occupations  in  local  industry, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  Commission  considers  it  ill  advised 
to  focus  programs  of  studies  too  closely  on  jobs  or  job  requirements 
presently  existing  in  a  given  community.  The  speed  of  technological 
change  and  the  rapid  transformation  of  the  economic  basis  of  Mary- 
land communities  suggests  that  our  young  people  are  best  served 
when  they  are  encouraged  to  pursue  a  program  that  is  based  on  broad 
vocational  fields  so  that  they  are  equipped  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  job-opportunities. 

RECOMMENDATION    6 

That  the  State  continue  to  utilize  the  resources  of  privately 
controlled  institutions  in  meeting  recognized  needs  for  trained 
-personnel  in  specialized  fields. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  State  of  Maryland  has  sup- 
ported, in  varying  and  increasing  amounts,  a  rather  unique  plan 
whereby  selected  high-school  graduates  from  each  county  and  the 
City  of  Baltimore  receive  financial  assistance  to  attend  certain  private 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State.  In  some  cases,  the  students 
selected  have  practically  the  full  cost  of  their  college  education  paid 
by  the  State;  in  others  the  payment  is  partial  and  the  student  must 
supplement  the  grant  by  a  sizable  payment  of  his  own.  In  some  cases 
the  student  pledges  himself  to  return  to  the  State  at  least  two  years 
of  public  service  in  the  field  of  teaching. 

Three  important  facts  should  be  noted  about  this  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  these  scholarships,  which  constitute  agreements  between  the 
State  and  these  nonpublic  educational  institutions  (incidentally,  his- 
torically, the  State  of  Maryland  has  maintained  similar  relationship 
with  other  kinds  of  institutions),  were  provided  before  the  State  had 
established  the  present  State  University  and  when  it  was  supporting 
only  a  small  land-grant  college  and  one  small  normal  school.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  this  relationship  was  arranged  to  provide,  in  most  instances. 
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qualified  persons  for  public  service,  such  as  teaching  or  engineering; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  to  provide  training  not  then  available  in  the 
existing  public  institutions  or  too  expensive  to  provide.  As  a  parallel 
of  this  principle,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land is  "  buying  "  similar  service  from  certain  out-of-State  institutions 
of  hiaher  education  through  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
contracts  in  lieu  of  establishing  small,  expensive,  and  possibly  inferior 
divisions  of  the  State  University  or  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  Commission  accepts  this  system  as  a  policy  so  firmly  established 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned.  Through  the  years  it  has  had 
three  distinct  and  wholesome  effects : 

1.  It  has  encouraged  many  able  young  people  to  go  into  important  pro- 
fessions where  they  are  needed  (particularly  high-school  teaching  and 
engineering)  for  the  public  good. 

2.  It  has  enabled  many  thousands  of  young  people  to  receive  a  college 
education. 

3.  It  has  enabled  several  of  the  State's  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
maintain  well-established  schools  and  departments  training  for  public 
service. 

While  accepting  the  policy  of  utilizing  the  resources  and  services  of 
private  institutions  within  the  State  for  meeting  specialized  needs, 
the  Commission  does  not  approve  in  detail  the  present  program  under 
which  State  funds  are  distributed. 

The  Commission  is  fully  convinced  that  a  careful  and  systematic 
review  of  the  entire  system  is  called  for— is,  in  fact,  long  overdue. 
During  the  several  decades  that  the  system,  involving  largely  indi- 
vidual scholarships  to  certain  private  institutions,  has  been  in  effect, 
the  State  University  has  been  formed  and  gone  through  a  period  of 
significant  development.  Other  colleges  have  been  started  or  have 
risen  to  considerable  prominence  without  the  assistance  of  State 
scholarships.  The  University  of  Maryland  and  Morgan  State  College 
have  developed  their  own  scholarship  plans  which  have  no  relation- 
ship to  those  mentioned  above. 

The  Commission  believes  that  any  system  of  this  kind  needs 
constant  review,  and  that  such  a  review  should  be  undertaken  as 
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one  of  the  first  functions  of  the  permanent  Commission  proposed 
later  in  this  report.  Such  questions  as  the  following  merit  careful 
consideration : 

Are  there  institutions  not  now  included  in  the  plan  which  should  be 

included? 
Does  the  program  need  further  extension  in  institutions  where  it  now 

exists? 
Are  there  other  types  of  service  or  professional  preparation  which  the 

State  would  do  well  to  include  in  the  plan? 
Are  provisions  adequate  to  insure  that  both  the  institution  involved  and 

the  student  receiving  financial  aid  fulfill  any  obligations  to  the 

State  that  were  a  condition  of  the  grant? 
Should  such  a  grant  provide  tuition  only  or  tuition,  room  and  board? 
Should  the  method  of  administration  be  reviewed? 

A  dissenting  opinion  of  the  representative  from  Loyola  College, 
here  quoted,  emphasized; 

1.  The  need  for  basic  revision  of  the  existing  State  scholarship  laws, 
which  are  obsolete  and  in  practice  discriminatory.  The  present  scholar- 
ships are  inordinately  costly,  though  inadequate  in  number. 

2.  The  lack  of  equal  or  proportionate  State  financial  aid  to  all  approved 
institutions  providing  a  special  and  needed  service  to  the  State,  such 
as  teacher-training. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  in  its  1947  study  Higher  Education 
in  Maryland  spelled  out  many  of  the  ills  of  the  present  system  of  state 
scholarships.  Until  the  present  time  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  correct  these  ills.  A  recent  study  of  existing  scholarship  legislation, 
resulting  in  scholarship  recommendations,  is  available  in  a  report  pre- 
pared for  this  opinion. 
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11.     Financing  the  Program 

RECOMMENDATION    7 

That  the  new  junior  colleges  he  financed  from  three  sources 
in  accordance  with  present  fractice:  State  funds;  funds  from 
the  student's  home  county  (or  Baltimore  City);  and  tuition  fees. 

This  recommendation  merely  re-emphasizes  the  principle  that  was 
accepted  by  the  State  and  local  school  jurisdictions  when  the  present 
public  junior  colleges  were  begun  about  a  decade  ago. 

RECOMMENDATION    8 

That  sufficient  State  financial  aid  he  given  to  all  fuhlicly 
operated  institutions  of  higher  education  so  that  'present  fuhlic 
institutions  and  those  to  he  established  may  maintain  an  elec- 
tive level  of  operation,  strengthen  existing  programs,  and 
develop  new  ones  required  to  m,eet  emergent  needs. 

The  expansion  of  higher  education  facilities  and  opportunities  in 
Maryland  necessitates  additional  expenditures  of  both  public  and 
private  funds.  The  number  of  students,  the  breadth  of  service  and 
facilities  to  be  provided,  and  the  quality  of  the  program  are  the  most 
important  factors  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  funds  needed. 

The  study  made  by  this  Commission  reveals  that  private  institutions 
plan  some  expansion  of  facilities  during  the  next  decade,  but  that  a 
large  share  of  expansion  and  cost  of  expansion  will  of  necessity  be 
borne  by  institutions  publicly  controlled. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  for  post-high-school  education  by  i960 
and  thereafter,  it  will  be  essential  to  place  expenditures  for  higher 
education  upon  a  level  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  of 
higher  education  in  a  democracy. 

The  study  of  this  Commission  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  need 
to  provide  physical  facilities  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Maryland  for  an  additional  25,000  full-time  students  by  1970.  As 
was  indicated  above,  existing  colleges  can,  by  crowding  present  facili- 
ties, accommodate  a  maximum  of  3,000  additional  students.    The 
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results  of  a  survey  made  during  the  summer  of  1954  indicate  that 
existing  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  both  private  and  public, 
are  willing  to  add  an  additional  7,000  students,  but  for  this  they  will 
need  substantial  added  funds  both  for  capital  outlay  and  annual 
operating  costs.  Assuming  that  this  expansion  takes  place,  there  will 
remain  still  the  need  of  providing  facilities  for  an  additional  15,000 
full-time  students.  The  estimated  cost  of  providing  college  facilities 
for  this  anticipated  increase  of  15,000  is  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  recommendation  of  this  Commission  concerning  junior  colleges 
is  adopted,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  15,000,  or  5,000  additional  students,  will  be  enrolled  in  existing 
and  new  regional  junior  colleges  in  the  State  by  1970.  The  cost  of 
building  classroom  facilities  for  college  students  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $3,000  per  student.  Therefore  the  total  capital  outlay 
cost  for  the  junior-college  facilities  will  amount  to  a^pproximately 
$1^,000,000. 

2.  To  provide  classroom  facilities  for  an  additional  10,000  students  in 
either  present  or  new  colleges,  on  the  basis  of  $3,000  per  student,  the 
cost  will  be  $30,000,000. 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  increase  of  10,000  in  antici- 
pated enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities  will  require  dormitory 
accommodations.  Using  recent  experience  as  a  guide,  $3,000  per  stu- 
dent will  be  required  for  dormitory  facilities,  or  a  total,  for  2,500 
students,  of  $7,500,000. 

In  other  words,  the  total  capital  outlay  for  providing  facilities  for 
the  15,000  increase  in  college  students,  not  including  the  financing  of 
planned  expansion  for  10,000  additional  students  in  existing  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  will  be  $52,500,000,  or  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  $3,500,000  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  annual  operational  or  current  expense 
cost  for  an  estimated  additional  15,000  college  students.  If  we  use 
$600  a  year  for  the  annual  per-student  cost  in  junior  colleges  and 
$1,000  per  student  per  year  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  the 
total  annual  operating  cost  for  15,000  students  would  be  $13,000,000. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  planned  that  about  one-third  of  the  operating 
cost  of  public  junior  colleges  will  be  contributed  bv  the  student,  a 
third  by  the  City  or  county  operating  the  school,  and  a  third  by  the 
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State.  If  this  method  of  dividing  the  cost  of  junior  college  programs 
is  continued,  it  would  cost  the  State  approximately  $1,000,000  a  year 
to  educate  the  additional  5,000  junior  college  students  expected  to  be 
enrolled.  If  the  State  were  to  share  on  the  same  basis  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  remaining  10,000  college  students  attending  four-year 
colleges,   the   cost  would   be   an   additional   annual   expenditure   of 


111.     Provision  for  Specialized  Training 

Chapter  VII  of  this  Re-port  has  outlined  and  projected  the  needs  for 
technically  trained,  scientific,  and  professional  manpower  in  the  State. 
In  order  to  provide  the  economic,  social  and  educational  services 
required,  the  Commission  recommends  the  following: 

RECOMMENDATION    9 

That  colleges  of  liberal  arts  he  encouraged  to  estahlish  or  ex- 
pand programs  of  teacher  education  in  full  co-operation  with 
the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VII,  the  number  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondarv  teachers  employed,  approximately  15,000  in  1953- 
54,  should  reach  20,000  in  1959-60. 

Because  of  the  expanded  population  and  consequent  increase  in 
enrollment,  the  number  of  vacancies  occurring  each  year  because  of 
teachers  retiring  or  leaving  the  profession,  and  the  present  large 
deficit  in  qualified  teachers  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
there  will  be  a  need  of  approximately  2,600  teachers  each  year  for  at 
least  the  next  six  vears.  This  need  is  more  than  three  times  the  total 
annual  production  of  college  graduates  now  being  prepared  for  teach- 
ing by  all  the  colleges  of  the  State. 

The  problem  of  supplying  teachers  for  the  college  and  university 
level  is  of  the  same  magnitude.  Additional  years  of  training  are  neces- 
sary, the  cost  is  greater,  and  such  training  is  available  only  in  the 
graduate  centers  of  large  universities.  The  college  teaching  staff  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  student  body  increase.    Immediate 
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attention  should  he  given  to  increasing  the  mimher  of  instructors 
required  and  to  resolving  the  related  question  of  scholarshi'p  aid  that 
should  he  provided  for  the  'preparation  of  college  instructors. 
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That  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  Maryland  which 
can  assure  froyer  suyport  he  encouraged  to  add  a  professional 
program  for  training  lihrarians. 

RECOMMENDATION     II 

That  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  Maryland  which 
can  assure  proper  support  he  encouraged  to  add  a  professional 
program  for  training  social  workers. 

To  stimulate  an  interest  in  advanced  study  and  to  prepare  a  reser- 
voir of  nonprofessional  assistants,  the  colleges  can  render  a  distinct 
service  by  offering  pre-professional  courses  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
fields  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

RECOMMENDATION     12 

That  colleges  of  the  State  co-operate  with  hospitals  in  their 
vicinity  which  are  preparing  nurses,  through  provision  of 
instruction  in  the  related  sciences  and  academic  suhjects. 

Examples  of  co-operation  of  this  type  may  be  found  in  the  relation- 
ship now  existing  between  the  Memorial  Hospital  at  Cumberland  and 
the  Frostburg  State  Teachers  College  as  well  as  Franklin  Square 
Hospital  and  the  Baltimore  City  Junior  College.  Other  examples 
could  probably  be  cited  but  the  point  to  be  stressed  is  that  this 
kind  of  arrangement  can  be  beneficial  to  both  institutions  concerned. 

RECOMMENDATION     I3 

That  the  professional  schools  already  maintained  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  he  urged  to  expand  consistent  with  good  aca- 
demic standards. 

The  continually  expanding  population  of  the  State  will  call  in- 
creasingly for  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  the  professions  of  law, 
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pharmacy,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  engineering  for  which  institu- 
tional programs  of  preparation  are  now  available  in  the  State.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  need  for  additional  schools  in  the  State,  but 
existing  schools  should  plan  for  needed  expansion  involving  both 
additional  staff  and  facilities.  (Professions  of  nursing,  library  science, 
social  work,  and  teaching  are  covered  in  previous  recommendations.) 

RECOMMENDATION     I4 

That  liberal  arts  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  consider  the 
fossihility  of  offering  graduate  'programs  in  their  major  areas 
of  study. 

As  the  over-all  number  of  college  students  increases,  the  demand 
and  the  need  for  graduate  courses  will  increase.  It  is  likely  that 
some  of  the  colleges  in  the  State  which  are  now  solely  under-gradu- 
ate  in  character  can  be  of  service  within  their  geographical  area 
by  offering  programs  of  graduate  study,  at  least  on  the  master's  level. 
Before  making  such  a  move,  however,  it  is  important  that  any  insti- 
tution examine  itself  carefully  to  see  that  teaching  and  administrative 
staff,  library  resources,  facilities,  and  finances  are  adequate  to  justify 
the  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  a  program  of  graduate  work. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  make  sure  that  the  addition  of  graduate 
courses  to  the  institution's  program  shall  in  no  way  decrease  the 
effectiveness  in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  existing  offerings  for  under- 
graduate students. 

RECOMMENDATION     I5 

That  existing  institutions  proceed  with  due  caution  in  adding 
new  program,s  and  fields  of  study. 

In  the  establishment  of  new  fields  of  study  for  which  there  may  be 
a  limited  demand,  it  is  urged  that  institutions  exercise  caution,  pro- 
ceeding only  if  such  extensions  can  be  clearly  justified  and  adequately 
supported.  It  is  important  that  care  should  be  taken  to  see  (i)  that 
the  demand  is  real,  (2)  that  the  new  programs  can  be  added  without 
jeopardizing  already  existing  programs,  (3)  that  they  can  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  merit  the  support,  and  (4)  that  unnecessary  duplication 
of  programs  be  avoided. 
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IV.     Student  Selection,  Guidance  and  Scholarshi'ps 

RECOMMENDATION     l6 

That  the  secondary  schools  intensify  their  efforts  to  identify 
and  encourage  those  students  who  coidd  go  to  college  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

There  is  no  one  reliable  prediction  or  measure  of  ability  to  do  col- 
lege work.  The  intelligence  quotient  (I.  Q.)  is  one  device  used  to 
measure  ability.  Generally,  an  I.  Q.  score  of  i  lo  or  above  is  taken  as 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  college  work.  Yet  the  record  reveals  that  of 
the  students  who  were  graduated  from  Maryland  high  schools  in 
June,  1952: 

Less  than  M  of  those  having  I.  O.'s  of  120  and  above  entered  college 

the  following  September. 
Slightly  more  than  Vz  of  those  having  I.  Q.'s  of  no  and  above  entered 

college. 
Less  than  V2  of  those  with  L  Q.'s  of  i  lo-i  19  entered  college. 
Nearly  V4  of  the  90-109  group  entered  college. 
Approximately  10%  of  those  below  90  entered  college. 

Of  the  8,894  ^'^'^^^  ^^^  i^ot  go  to  college,  approximately  one  half,  or 
4,141,  would  have  been  recommended  by  the  principals  as  warranting 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  college  work.  The  number  virtually 
equals  the  number  of  those  who  entered  college. 

The  identification  of  prospective  college  students  could  well  begin 
in  junior  high  school.  It  should  not  be  an  attempt  to  "  screen  out " 
and  deny  opportunity,  but  a  positive  effort  to  spot  and  encourage 
students  havino: 

o 

1.  Natural  abilities  and  talents 

2.  High  scholastic  achievements 

3.  Developed  aptitudes  and  interests 

4.  Willingness  and  desire  to  work  and  study 

Information  regarding  these  traits  should  be  available  to  the  stu- 
dent, parents,  and  teachers  so  that  the  opportunities  for  further  educa- 
tion may  be  explored.   Attention  should  be  directed  to: 
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1.  Ad\'anced  high-school  programs 

2.  Possibilities  of  various  post-high-school  programs 

3.  Scholarships  and  other  ways  of  financing  further  education 

RECOMMENDATION     IJ 

That  the  secondary  school  and  college  intensify  ■programs  of 
counseling  and  strive  for  a  closer  co-ordination  of  secondary- 
school  and  college  programs  in  the  identification  of  aptitudes, 
achievements,  interests,  motivations,  and  financial  resources. 

Specifically  the  colleges  should: 

1.  Begin  to  counsel  the  student  before  college  entrance  in  the  selection 
and  planning  of  the  college  program. 

2.  Follow  the  student  closely  in  his  first  year  to  observe  growth,  needs, 
and  misplacements. 

3.  Offer  expert  counseling  at  the  point  where  the  student  confronts 
alternatives,  such  as  the  selection  of  a  field  of  specialization,  or  where 
a  change  of,  or  withdrawal  from  a  program  is  indicated. 

A  successful  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  should  rely  on 
the  observations  and  judgments  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
student's  program  including  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents,  as 
well  as  guidance  specialists.  Counseling  and  guidance  is  not  a 
function  of  specialists  only,  but  a  responsibilitv  of  all  who  work 
together  in  the  program  of  education. 

RECOMMENDATION     18 

That  since  many  patterns  of  education  are  required  to  meet 
the  diversity  of  student  needs  both  as  to  offerings  and  levels, 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  he  encouraged  to: 

1.  Examine  their  programs  as  to  the  diversity  of  offerings. 

2.  Analyze  their  student  hody  as  to  heterogeneity  and  range 
in  abilities  and  objectives. 

3.  Review  their  enrollment  policies  in  the  light  of  their  offer- 
ings and  student  body. 

Tlie  students  coming  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  char- 
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acterized  not  by  uniformity  but  by  diversity  in  abilities  and  in  needs. 
If  institutions  adhere  rigidly  to  traditional  programs  of  education  they 
may  find  themselves  poorly  adapted  to  serve  student  needs  as  greater 
numbers  seek  admission  to  our  colleges  and  universities.  Studies  in 
the  liberal  arts,  in  business,  in  engineering,  and  in  all  the  accepted 
professional  and  graduate  fields  may  be  mutually  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  a  variety  of  educational  opportunities.  For  the  future  not 
only  more  two-year  programs,  but  one-year  and  three-year  programs 
as  well  should  be  considered.  Although  many  of  these  programs  may 
be  terminal,  they  should,  nevertheless,  enable  the  able  student  to  pro- 
gress further,  if  his  record  warrants.  The  goal  is  to  assist  each  student 
to  obtain  the  kind  and  level  of  educational  opportunity  in  Maryland 
from  which  he  can  profit  the  most. 

Colleges  exist  to  fill  specific  and  general  needs.  Although  each  was 
established  to  perform  a  particular  function  or  functions,  time  and 
changing  needs  have,  in  many  cases,  modified  original  aims  as  well 
as  the  programs  offered.  Today  there  is  a  need  for  the  colleges  to 
assist  young  people  not  only  in  acquiring  a  general  education  but  also 
in  making  informed  choices  and  preparing  for  careers.  They  need  to 
understand  the  requirements  and  responsibilities  of  various  professions 
and  occupations,  and  they  need  to  know  more  about  their  own 
strengths  and  limitations. 

The  following  are,  in  effect,  corollaries  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  High  standards  should  be  maintained  by  institutions  offering  training 
in  advanced  technical  and  professional  fields. 

2.  Different  standards  might  well  be  defined  for  admission  to  programs  in 
general  education  and  in  semitechnical  specialization. 

3.  Part-time,  evening,  and  specific  semitechnical  instruction  should  be 
available  to  any  young  adult  or  adult  with  the  ability  and  desire  to 
engage  in  such  study. 
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RECOMMENDATION     I9 

That  degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  education  he  en- 
couraged to  apfly  qualitative  standards  in  their  admissions 
'practices. 

Institutions  equipped  to  train  students  properly  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  or  advanced  degrees  require  faculties  and  facilities  which  are 
much  more  elaborate  than  those  necessary  for  one  or  two-year  post- 
high-school  programs.  It  is  simple  economy,  therefore,  that  the  best 
students  should  be  directed,  insofar  as  possible,  to  those  institutions 
which  offer  facilities  and  faculties  for  advanced  work.  Conversely, 
it  is  wasteful  to  provide  the  faculty  and  personnel  needs  of  an  ad- 
vanced program  for  those  who  cannot  profit  from  them.  The  proper 
application  of  qualitative  standards  in  four-year  institutions  is  the  only 
economical  and  efficient  way  of  assuring  the  objective  of  providing 
every  Maryland  student  with  an  educational  opportunity  commen- 
surate with  his  or  her  ability. 

RECOMMENDATION    20 

That  all  publicly  supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland  he  required  to  give  reasonable  priority  to  residents 
of  the  State  in  their  admissions  practices. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  out-of-State  students  be  banned,  for  the 
Commission  recognizes  that  some  interchange  among  states  is  both 
necessary  and  educationally  desirable.  However,  under  the  pressures 
which  can  be  foreseen,  and  in  view  of  the  cost  factor,  it  is  clear  that 
Maryland  cannot  care  for  its  own  student  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  places  to  substantial  numbers  from  outside  the  State.  Speci- 
fically, the  Commission  believes  that  qualified  State  residents  should 
have  a  prior  claim  on  admission  to  publicly  supported  institutions 
within  the  State.  This  restriction  need  not,  and  should  not,  apply 
to  postgraduate  students  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  students  pose 
no  problem  of  numbers  and  should  be  free  to  seek  an  advanced 
education  where  the  best  resources  exist. 
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RECOMMENDATION    21 


That  the  State  establish  a  system  of  scholarship  awards  avail- 
able to  exceptionally  worthy  studetzts:  that  the  recipients  of 
these  awards  he  permitted  to  attend  any  accredited  collegiate 
institution  within  the  State  and  to  pursue  any  program  of 
study  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.'^ 

Since  this  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  a  divided  vote,  it  has  been  agreed  to  present  both  the  majority 
and  minority  positions  in  detail  so  that  those  who  later  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  implementation  of  this  report  may  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  differences  of  opinion.  The  statement  in  support 
of  the  recommendation  follows: 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  set  down  all  the 
details  of  a  scholarship  program.  In  fact,  it  specifically  recommends 
that  the  detailed  planning  be  referred  to  the  permanent  Commission 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report.  However,  in  order  properly  to 
support  the  proposal,  it  seems  necessary  to  suggest  its  broad  outlines. 
The  plan  contemplated  by  the  Commission  includes  the  following 
elements: 

1.  Scholarships  would  be  available  only  to  exceptional  high-school  stu- 
dents, possibly  limited  to  the  upper  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  graduating 
classes. 

2.  Awards  would  be  made  to  eligibles  (as  defined  above)  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  ability  and  financial  need. 

3.  Awards  would  vary  in  dollar  amount  depending  upon  costs  chargeable 
to  the  student  at  any  accredited  four-year  Maryland  institution  which 

"  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  a  six  to  three  vote  of  the  Commission 
(See  appendix  for  minority  opinion). 
Voting  in  the  affirmative  were: 

Lowell  S.  Ensor  P.  Stewart  Macaulay 

Martin  D.  Jenkins  Roszel  C.  Thomsen 

Otto  F.  Kraushaar  John  E.  Wise,  S.  J. 

Voting  in  the  negative  were: 

Wilbur  Devilbiss 
Earle  T.  Hawkins 
Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr. 
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he  elects  and  to  which  he  has  been  admitted.  Examples:  The  student 
electing  a  college  in  his  neighborhood  might  receive  an  award  covering 
tuition  and  fees  to  a  maximum  of  $400  per  year;  the  student  electing 
an  institution  at  which  he  would  have  to  pay  room  and  board  might 
receive  an  award  covering  tuition  fees,  room,  and  board  to  a  maximum 
of  $800  per  year. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  program  such  as  that  outlined 
above  is  necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  State's  total  obligation  for 
higher  education  of  its  youth.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  the  emphasis 
has  been  upon  numbers.  It  has  been  recommended  that  a  system  of 
junior  colleges  be  set  up  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  college-age 
population,  and  that  existing  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
re-examine  their  plans  with  a  view  to  such  expansion  as  may  be 
necessary  and  feasible  within  the  framework  of  institutional  policy. 

Having  thus  made  what  appears  to  be  reasonable  provision  for 
numbers,  a  Commission  such  as  this  would  be  remiss  if  it  were  to 
ignore  the  qualitative  elements  which  are  inherent  in  any  program 
of  higher  education.  Throughout  this  report  there  is  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  individual  talents  and  capacities  vary.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  endorsed  unanimously  the  statement  of 
philosophy  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report  in  which  occurs  the  following 
sentence: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  no  obstacles  of  race,  creed, 
or  social  or  economic  condition  should  bar  the  way  of  a  gifted  youth  to 
an  advanced  education. 

It  appears  obvious  that  implementation  of  this  statement  requires 
some  mechanism  whereby  "  gifted  youth  "  may  be  assured  of  the 
very  best  kind  of  post-high-school  education  available  within  the 
State  and  suited  to  the  talents  of  the  students  as  individuals.  It  is 
obvious,  also,  from  the  statistical  studies  contained  in  this  report  that 
many  of  the  most  talented  young  people  are  not  now  going  to  college. 
It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  scholarship  recommendation  above  to 
make  provision  for  this  limited  and  exceptional  group. 

The  plan  proposed  seems  to  be  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
this  end.  In  fact,  no  other  plan  was  brought  forward  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Commission.    The  program  outlined  above  would  give 
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these  superior  students  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  select  the 
college  or  university  best  suited  to  them,  whether  that  institution  be 
public  or  private.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  would 
favor  one  kind  of  institution  as  against  the  other,  for  the  diversity  of 
interests,  talents,  and  backgrounds  represented  by  the  student  group 
would  assure  a  more  or  less  normal  distribution.  In  any  event,  this 
plan  is  not  designed  to  aid  any  institution  but  specifically  and  directly 
to  aid  the  student. 

Objections  to  this  kind  of  scholarship  program  may  be  based  on  the 
conviction  held  by  some  that  State  funds  should  not  be  used— even 
indirectly— in  private  institutions.  However,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
Commission  approved  in  principle  the  use  of  State  funds  to  support 
specialized  training  programs  in  certain  private  institutions. 

It  will  be  noted,  further,  that  the  only  dissent  was  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  this  kind  of  "  State  aid  "  should  be  spread  more  equitably 
among  all  qualified  private  institutions  and  not  restricted  to  a  few. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  utilizing  State  funds 
to  meet  recognized  State  objectives  through  the  use  of  private  institu- 
tions is  not  in  itself  unacceptable  to  any  member  of  the  Commission. 

A  specific  argument  against  a  general  scholarship  program  at  the 
collegiate  level  is  that  a  similar  plan  might  be  advanced  with  equal 
logic  at  any  level  in  the  educational  system— resulting,  for  example, 
in  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  high  schools. 

While  this  argument  has  a  certain  logic,  it  appears  to  ignore  the 
realities  of  educational  progression.  High  schools  are  free  and  are 
available  in  any  locality.  Attendance  in  high  school  is  mandatory  to 
the  statutory  age  limit  of  sixteen. 

Degree-granting  colleges— whether  they  be  supported  by  the  State 
or  by  private  funds— involve  costs  not  associated  with  high  schools. 
These  costs  increase,  of  course,  if  the  student  has  to  leave  home  to 
seek  his  collegiate  training,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  Moreover,  the 
transition  between  high  school  and  college  is  a  time  of  decision  for 
students  whose  families  are  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  students 
have  reached  an  age  and  a  degree  of  training  which  force  upon  them 
the  alternatives  of  taking  jobs  and  earning  money  or  continuing 
education  with  a  consequent  drain  upon  family  resources. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  scholarship  program  such  as  that 
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proposed  will  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  decision  in  favor  of 
continued  education  by  providing  just  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance which  many  young  people  require. 

The  costs  of  this  program  are  remarkably  small  in  view  of  the 
results  likely  to  be  attained.  Individual  awards  will  be  low  when  the 
student  selects  a  State  institution  whose  fees  are  low  and  whose 
principal  costs  already  are  borne  by  public  funds.  While  the  awards 
to  students  electing  private  institutions  may  run  higher,  they  cannot 
exceed  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  other  students  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. In  the  private  colleges,  the  difference  between  what  the  stu- 
dent pays  and  the  actual  cost  of  his  education  is  made  up  not  by 
tax  funds  but  by  endowment  income  and  gifts.  It  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  State  to  utilize  this  existing  resource. 

The  only  apparent  alternative  to  the  proposed  plan,  if  one  accepts 
the  obligation  of  the  State  to  make  it  possible  for  each  individual  "  to 
develop  his  powers  and  capacities  to  the  fullest,"  is  a  system  of  student 
aid  administered  wholly  within  the  State  system  of  higher  education. 
Such  a  plan,  applied  to  the  especially  gifted  students,  would  deprive 
them  of  the  freedom  of  choice  which  in  many  cases  is  so  important 
to  the  individual.  Moreover,  it  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
statement  of  philosophy  to  which  all  members  of  the  Commission  have 
subscribed  and  which  includes  the  following: 

The  interests  of  diverse  groups  have  led  to  the  creation  of  colleges  and 
universities  devoted  to  both  broad  and  limited  aims  under  public  as 
well  as  under  private  control.  The  strength  of  our  system  of  higher 
education  in  America  derives  from  its  rich  and  active  plurality.  It  not 
only  multiplies  the  range  of  opportunities  for  the  student,  but  provides 
a  basis  of  qualitative  comparison  among  colleges,  a  vigorous  spur  to  self- 
improvement.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  State  of  Maryland  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  kinds  and  quality  of  education  readily  available  to 
the  young  people  of  this  State  in  the  years  ahead.  This  Commission 
records  its  unanimous  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  well 
served  when  educational  opportunity,  public  or  private,  is  offered  to 
every  youth  of  our  State,  limited  only  by  the  ability  and  desire  of  the 
individual  to  make  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  maintain  it. 

No  question  before  the  State  is  deserving  of  more  earnest  considera- 
tion, or  more  in  need  of  generous  sympathy  and  magnanimous  support. 
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To  sum  up,  the  Commission  believes  that  a  scholarship  plan  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  education  of  exceptional  students;  and  that 
the  program  described  above  provides  for  these  students  in  the  best 
possible  way,  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  a  desirable  balance  be- 
tween public  and  private  institutions  by  allowing  all  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  attract  the  superior  students  who  will  be  benefited  by  the 
plan. 


V.     A  Permanent  Advisory  Commission  on  Higher  Education 

It  is  recognized  by  this  Commission  that  the  task  of  providing  post- 
secondary  programs  of  study  for  the  huge  increase  in  the  number  of 
college-age  youth  in  the  years  ahead  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 
There  are  many  problems  and  issues  which  the  limitation  of  time 
will  not  permit  the  present  Commission  to  explore.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  needs  in  education  change  in  the  light  of  technological 
and  other  advances.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  is,  therefore,  recommended. 

Such  a  Commission  should  be  representative  of  the  various  types 
of  institutions  existing  within  the  State. 

RECOMMENDATION    22 

That  a  'perm.anent  Advisory  Comm-ission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Maryland  he  estahlished  through  appointment  hy  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  hy  and  with  the  advice  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  This  Commission  should  consist  of 
nine  persons:  The  Presidents  of  three  State  institutions,  one 
of  whom  shall  he  the  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland; 
the  presidents  of  four  independent  institutions,  one  of  whom 
shall  he  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Baltimore  City;  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

This  advisory  Commission  should  have  as  its  function  the  continu- 
ing study  of  the  State's  problems  of  higher  education  and  serve  as  a 
clearing-house  for  informing  the  public  of  the  changing  needs  for 
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educational  opportunity  in  Maryland.  In  a  broad  sense  "  the  public  " 
would  include  the  legislature,  the  current  State  administration,  and 
the  various  State  boards  dealing  with  affairs  related  to  education. 

Since  continuity  of  policy  is  of  paramount  importance,  the  terms 
of  the  non  ex-officio  members  of  the  Commission  should  be  staggered. 

The  Commission  should  be  as  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
changes  in  political  administrations  as  is  feasible  and  by  the  same 
token  entrusted  to  an  individual  or  group  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  education.  In  brief,  it  should  be  a  professional  body  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  rendering  a  professional  service. 


APPENDIX  A    MINORITY  REPORT  ON  PROPOSAL 
FOR  SYSTEM  OF  GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  members  of  the  Commission  who  arc  not  in  agreement  with 
the  proposal  to  estabHsh  a  system  of  general  scholarships  at  public 
expense— the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  individuals  with  the  right 
to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice,  public  or  nonpublic— base  their 
opposition  in  part  upon  the  conviction  that  such  practice  would  be 
simply  an  indirect  public  subsidy  to  nonpublic  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  to  which  they  are  opposed  in  principle.  They  acknowledge 
a  bit  of  persuasiveness  in  the  argument  that  financial  aid  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  the  same  as  financial  aid  to  the  institution,  but  insist  that 
it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  They  contend  that,  while  the 
particular  proposal  is  limited  to  the  field  of  higher  education,  accept- 
ance of  the  general  principle  logically  would  necessitate  acceptance 
of  the  principle  at  all  levels  of  education.  They  argue  further  that 
practical  application  of  the  principle  would  create  the  anomaly  of 
public  support  of  a  dual  system  of  education,  and  open  the  door  to  the 
possible  elimination  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  public  support  of  nonpublic  educational  institutions 
only.  They  cite  as  a  current  example  of  their  distrust  of  this  pro- 
cedure the  recent  legally  approved  plans  for  the  elimination  of  the 
public  school  systems  and  for  public  support  of  nonpublic  education 
in  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  on  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level. 

The  dissidents  believe  that  universal  education  to  an  extended 
degree  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuation  of  a  free  society  and 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  public  to  meet  this  obligation  through 
the  simple  device  of  public  educational  institutions,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  nature  to  satisfy  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities 
of  all  who  wish  and  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 
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So  important  has  the  American  puUic  considered  universal  education, 
it  has  estabhshed  free  pubHc  educational  institutions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  ideal  through  the  secondary  school,  partially  free  institu- 
tions beyond  the  secondary  school,  and  through  the  years  gradually 
has  raised  the  compulsory  education  level.  When  the  public  has 
established  academically  and  professionally  adequate  institutions  avail- 
able to  all  who  can  profit,  it  has  met  its  obligation. 

The  minority  members  subscribe  completely  to  the  belief  that 
nonpublic  institutions  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  country,  but  in  specific  fields;  that  is,  for  a 
particular  purpose,  educational  and  other.  They  do  not  hold  to  the 
belief  that  any  nonpublic  educational  institution  should  exist  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  better  education  than  public  educa- 
tional institutions;  to  accept  this  principle  would  imply  approval  of 
an  eleemosynary  nature  of  public  education,  a  position  that  is  not 
tenable  in  a  democracy.  The  public,  in  their  opinion,  has  no  moral 
right  to  provide  inferior  education  for  the  students  in  the  public  edu- 
cational institutions,  any  more  than  it  has  the  right  to  provide  inferior 
medical  care  in  the  public  hospitals. 

Further,  they  hold  that  the  integrity  of  the  nonpublic  educational 
institution  is  dependent  upon  its  freedom  from  control  from  any  body 
except  that  which  maintains  and  supports  it  and  that  it  is  neither 
realistic  nor  logical  to  believe  that  the  public  will  give  freely  of  its 
funds  to  such  institutions,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  not  demand  con- 
trol of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spent.  They  hold  that  the 
greatest  blow  that  any  government  can  give  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  to  subsidize  business  and  nonpublic  education,  thereby  re- 
ducing them  to  dependencies  of  the  State.  And  they  hold  that  no 
institution  can  be  free,  independent,  and  private  unless  it  receives  its 
support  from  private  sources  only. 

Lest  it  be  argued  that  those  disagreeing  with  the  proposal  for 
general  scholarships  are  inconsistent  in  agreeing  to  the  continuance 
and  expansion  of  the  present  system  of  State  aid  to  certain  nonpublic 
educational  institutions,  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  inconsistent 
technically;  they  do  not  approve  in  principle  of  the  present  system, 
which  they  feel,  however,  is  more  of  a  contractual  relationship  than 
public  aid.   By  their  position  they  merely  accept  a  practice  which  has 
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been  in  effect  in  the  State  for  several  generations,  in  some  cases  origi- 
nated by  the  State,  and  which  is  not  hkely  to  be  changed.  Their  vote 
was  not  so  much  approval  of  the  present  system  as  approval  of  a  plan 
to  make  the  system  equitable  by  extending  it  to  other  institutions  that 
could  qualify  for  and  that  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
tractual relationship.  They  feel  very  strongly  that  where  such  aid  is 
given,  a  verv  definite  function  of  the  State— such  as  the  preparation 
of  teachers— must  be  served. 

There  was  also  the  feeling  among  the  dissenting  members  of  the 
Commission  that  any  system  of  scholarships  is  at  best  a  temporizing 
device,  undemocratic  in  nature,  inequitable  in  practice,  and  of  doubt- 
ful value  in  results.  For  a  long  time  many  educators  have  considered 
scholarships  an  educational  anachronism.  Favoritism  frequently  enters 
into  the  awarding,  the  measures  of  selection  are  neither  valid  nor 
reliable,  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  given  are  not  always  aca- 
demically justifiable,  and  the  achievements  in  and  out  of  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  holders  have  never  been  proved  conclusively  to  be 
comparatively  greater  than  those  of  the  students  without  scholarships. 

A  treatise  could  be  written  on  the  inequities  in  the  awarding  of 
scholarships;  a  simple  comment  will  suffice  here.  Should  colleges  and 
universities  require  or  permit  adults  of  twenty-two  or  more  to  compete 
with  children  of  sixteen  for  scholarships?  They  do!  In  the  opinion  of 
the  minority  this  practice  is  as  indefensible  as  the  practice  in  many,  if 
not  most,  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  permitting  physically  ma- 
ture men  of  twenty-five  or  more  to  play  college  football  against  chil- 
dren in  their  teens!  Parenthetically,  it  might  be  remarked  at  this 
point  that  in  the  minds  of  many,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  public 
should  subsidize  in  any  fashion  adults  in  college  (except  in  cases 
such  as  veterans),  until  it  has  taken  care  of  its  youth  properly. 

Rather  than  to  approve  any  system  of  scholarships,  the  minority 
commission  members  advocate  that  the  cost  of  higher  education  in 
both  public  and  nonpublic  institutions  should  be  so  reduced  that  all, 
regardless  of  their  economic  status,  who  give  reasonable  evidence  of 
ability  to  profit  from  higher  education  may  secure  it.  This  proposal 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  elimination  of  all  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  it  does  mean  the  elimination  of  the  eleemosynarv  nature 
inherent  in  all  scholarships  as  exemplified  in  Jefferson's  scholarship 
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plan,  whereby  "  Twenty  of  the  best  geniuses  will  be  raked  from  the 
rubbish  annually  and  be  instructed  at  public  expense  so  far  as  the 
grammar  schools  go.  At  the  end  of  six  years  one-half  of  these  shall  go 
to  William  and  Mary,"  etc.  Upon  what  principle  does  the  State 
justify  the  selection  of  only  a  few  of  its  youth  to  receive  financial 
assistance  toward  their  education  when  many  times  more  are  qualified 
except  financially? 

Relieved  by  low-cost  education  from  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining relative  degrees  of  intellectual  promise,  financial  need,  and 
the  exact  amount  needed  to  induce  a  promising  student  (or  football 
player)  to  select  it  for  attendance,  the  college  can  take  into  considera- 
tion every  important  fact  bearing  upon  the  qualifications  of  all  pros- 
pective students  and  the  way  they  will  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the 
student  body.  The  competition  by  colleges  for  students  by  the  present 
scholarship  route  is  removed  and  better  care  and  deliberation  can  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  and  admission  of  students. 

Apparently  the  proponents  of  the  general  scholarship  program  are 
interested  mainly  in  the  so-called  "brighter  pupil  "—the  upper  lo  or 
15  per  cent.  Although  the  dissidents  have  grave  doubts  that  the 
present  methods  of  determining  intelligence  really  isolate  the  truly 
bright,  for  the  sake  of  argument  they  will  assume  that  such  students 
can  be  discovered.  According  to  figures  given  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
in  Maryland  about  as  many  youth  of  equal  ability  do  not  go  to  college 
as  go.  Let  us  see  what  happens  to  these  youth  in  respect  to  scholar- 
ships—currently awarded. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-three  graduates  of  the  June  (and  Febru- 
ary) 1955  classes  in  the  public  high  schools  of  Baltimore  City  and 
Baltimore  County  were  given  scholarships  amounting  in  value  to 
$524,079.  Additional  scholarships  were  given  after  these  figures  were 
collected.  There  were  5,763  graduates;  the  573  receiving  scholarships 
represent  9.9  per  cent  of  the  group.  Presumably  the  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  the  highest  ranking  students.  These  scholarships  were  for 
the  greater  part  awarded  by  nonpublic  institutions  and  represented 
only  part  of  the  cost  of  attendance  of  the  recipients  at  the  colleges  and 
universities.  If  the  average  value  of  each  scholarship  amounted  to 
only  half  the  actual  fees  and  expenses  of  each  individual,  which  is  a 
liberal  estimate,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fair  number  of  scholarships  were 
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awarded  to  youths  whose  parents  were  capable  of  bearing  a  good  part 
of  the  cost.  If  the  purpose  of  scholarships  is  to  enable  worthy  and 
indigent  students  to  attend  college,  it  is  not  consistent  to  award  them 
to  students  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  so  much.  If  the  purpose  of 
scholarships  is  to  secure  students  with  special  abilities  (athletic  or 
other)  without  regard  to  financial  need,  the  whole  scholarship  pro- 
cedure then  becomes  a  system  of  bidding  for  certain  students.  Such 
a  procedure  is  unjustifiable  from  the  prospective  student's  standpoint, 
regardless  of  the  qualities  in  the  student  a  particular  institution  may 
wish  to  secure.  It  is  more  important  for  the  prospective  student  to  be 
able  to  select  his  college  without  any  pressures,  than  for  the  college 
to  select  the  student.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  student  be  able  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  intellectual  or  other,  and  this  is  not  pos- 
sible unless  institutions  of  higher  learning  adequate  to  meet  his 
peculiar  needs  are  within  his  reach.  The  public  should  not  be  a 
financial  part  in  any  scheme  of  bidding  for  students. 

A  practical  consideration  of  the  general  scholarship  proposal  for 
Maryland  indicates  that— assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
in  the  upper  5  per  cent  of  their  classes  will  show  need  for  the  scholar- 
ship, half  will  be  day  and  half  boarding  students,  and  the  average 
scholarship  for  a  day  student  will  be  $400  and  for  a  boarding  student 
$800— the  cost  in  1955  would  be  $262,800,  and  $1,051,200  at  the  end 
of  four  years  when  in  full  effect;  $373,200  and  $1,492,800  respec- 
tively, in  i960;  and  $505,200  and  $2,020,800,  respectively,  in  1965. 
If  this  program  were  applied  to  the  upper  10  per  cent  indicated  as  a 
possibility  in  the  majority  recommendation,  this  figure  could  con- 
ceivably be  doubled.  The  ultimate  amounts  required  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  all  present  tuition  fees  at  the  State-owned  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  to  raise  faculty  salaries  to  a  respectable  degree,  and 
to  benefit  thousands  instead  of  a  few  hundred  youth  through  scholar- 
ships. It  should  be  obvious  that  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the 
scholarship  way  is  not  the  most  economical  way. 

Finally,  the  minority  believes  very  strongly  that  the  State  has  no 
moral  or  legal  right  to  maintain  a  public  educational  institution  that 
is  not  accessible  financially  to  any  prospective  Maryland  student  who 
meets  the  institution's  admission  requirements.  And  they  contend 
that  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  aid  or  assist  any  youth  to  go  to 
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any  educational  institution  that  is  not  equally  accessible  to  all  qualified 
youth  (a  $i,ooo  scholarship,  for  example,  to  an  institution  that  costs 
$2,000  more  or  less,  or  any  scholarship  to  an  institution  restrictive 
other  than  academically  in  its  admission  policies).  The  public  has 
met  its  responsibility  when  it  has  provided  comprehensive  and  com- 
petent public  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  adequate  numbers.  In 
a  democracy  every  individual  should  have  the  right  to  attend  the 
educational  institution  of  his  choice,  but  the  public  has  no  obligation 
to  make  it  financially  possible  for  him  to  do  so;  in  a  democracy  no 
individual  should  be  taxed  to  provide  special  opportunities  to  par- 
ticular individuals  which  neither  he  nor  his  own  is  financially  able  to 
enjoy. 

The  position  of  the  minority  members  is  taken  out  of  deep  con- 
viction and  concern  and  with  high  personal  and  professional  regard 
for  the  members  of  the  majority. 

Wilbur  Devilhiss 
Earle  T.  Hawkins 
Thomas  G.  Pullen,  ]r. 
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